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The Middle Ages were a period of in- 
tense political turmoil in Europe as 
well as Asia, for, while the sacrosanct 
values of the classical epoch were be- 
ing left behind, the world was in the 
throes of the birth pangs of the new 
world with its varied interests and 
varied methods. But culture and civi- 
lisation continued to live on, and the 
changes effected were gradual and well- 
nigh imperceptible. On the political 
side there was revolution; frontiers 
changed almost overnight and there 
was bloodshed and even anarchy in 
certain parts. But the common man 
was hit only casually, and the farmer, 
the spinner, the weaver and the handi- 
craftsman, all carried on their avoca- 
tions. 

In India, with the influx of new ele- 
ments the languages of the land were 
unconsciously enriched, art and archi- 
tecture acquired new life by the injec- 
tion of foreign elements, and there was 
so much give and take between the 
cultures of newcomers and the earlier 
stock that it was difficult to draw a 
line between the one and the other. 

This is, in short, the theme of the 
present work. 
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The Heras Memorial Lectures honour the memory of an 
eminent historian and archaeologist, the Rev. Henry Heras, 
S.J. Father Heras came to India from Spain in 1922 at the 
young age of 32 to be Professor of Indian History at St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay. He died there in 1955 after spend- 
ing half of his life in digging up India’s past to display to 
the world the glorious traditions and culture of the land he 
made his own and whose citizen he became. After his death, 
the Indian Historical Research Institute which he founded at 
St. Xavier's College was renamed the Heras Institute of 
Indian History and Culture. 

Sponsored by the Fr. Heras Memorial Fund and by St. 
Xavier’s College, the Memorial Lectures, which deal with 
themes pertaining to Indian History and Culture, were started 
in 1960. The series was opened by Dr. H. D. Sankalia, whose 
lectures have been published under the title Indian Archaeology 
Today (Asia Publishing House, 1962). Subsequent lectures 
have also been published by Asia Publishing House. They are: 
Sources of Indian History with Special Reference to South 
India, by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (1964); Bombay Pre- 
sidency in the Mid-Eighteenth Century, by Prof. Holden 
Furber (1965); Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, by Prof. 
A. L. Basham (1966). The present volume presents the lectures 
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PREFACE 


The lectures, now being published in book form, were 
delivered at St. Xavier’s College in the Heras Memorial 
Lectures series on the 14th, 15th and 16th of February, 1965. 
They deal broadly with certain aspects of life in medieval 
India. The Middle Ages were a period of intense political 
turmoil in Europe as well as Asia, for, while the sacrosanct 
values of the classical epoch were being left behind, the 
world was in the throes of the birth pangs of the new world 
with its varied interests and varied methods. But culture 
and civilisation continued to live on, and the changes effected 
were gradual and well nigh imperceptible. On the political 
side there was revolution after revolution; frontiers changed 
almost overnight and there was bloodshed and even anarchy 
in certain parts. But the common man was hit only casually, 
and the farmer, the spinner, the weaver and the handicrafts- 
man, all carried on their avocations. In India, with the influx 
of new elements the languages of the land were uncon- 
ciously enriched, art and architecture acquired new life by 
the injection of foreign elements, and there was so much 
give and take between the cultures of newcomers and the 
earlier stock that it was difficult to draw a line between the 
one and the other. This is, in short, the theme of the present 
work. 

I should like to express my cordial thanks to the organi- 
sers of the Lectures for having made them available to the 
reading public, and to the Asia Publishing House for having 


‘brought them out in such a presentable.form. It is a pity. ae 
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that the exigencies of the press did not allow the use of 
diacritical marks for non-English names and words, but, as 
the reader will observe, all modern Roman forms of the 
structure of words—barring diacritical marks—have been 
used throughout. 

I am glad I have been allowed to do my mite to perpetu- 
ate the memory of my late lamented friend, Father Henry 
Heras, who did so much to bring to light the hidden wealth 
of Indian history. 


H. K. SHERWANI 
Haidarabad, 
1 September, 1967 
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INTRODUCTION 


Medieval India 


HISTORY is the story of human experience. In point of fact 
human experience is a world phenomenon, and ideally it 
should be viewed likewise. But man has divided the world 
according to his convenience after bitter and continuing 
struggles and created momentarily impassable though shift- 
ing frontiers, some of which are geographically and even 
culturally unsound. Thus it is more or less due to mere con- 
venience that history generally happens to be the story of 
human experience in a certain political or cultural region. 
By the history of India we mean the history of human ex- 
perience in all its facets in the country which we call ‘India’ 
today. The division of the history of India, or for that mat- 
ter of any country, into Ancient, Medieval or Modern, is at 
best artificial. For while universal human experience in 
any one area may have a diffused and even negligible effect 
on another, there is a continuous chain of causation running 
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from the remotest times to the present day in much the 
same way as there is an unbroken chain of generations. 

Quite naturally, in view of its continuity, history should 
not, and in fact cannot, be divided into watertight compart- 
ments. The ‘ancient’ passes almost unconsciously into the 
‘medieval’ and the medieval into what is called ‘modern’. 
In fact there is so much fluidity that what was regarded as 
‘modern’ fifty years ago is now considered ‘out of date’. If 
we have a close look we would notice two patent pheno- 
mena, firstly that the chain of causes and effects runs through 
the whole history of the region, and secondly, as a conse- 
quence, what has passed already can never come back how- 
ever much we might wish it. History never repeats itself in 
toto, although to a superficial observer it may seem to do so. 

Man has only a limited vision, both factually and meta- 
phorically. It is for the purpose of satisfying our very par- 
tial vision and for a close understanding of the factors work- 
ing in a certain epoch that we have divided our history into 
the three periods. A highly significant fact is taken to begin 
the ‘Medieval’ period, which proves to be a decisive element 
in the evolution of the history of the country taken as a 
whole. But we must remember that in spite of this factor, 
life goes on in continuity, and although in the long run that 
highly important fact has its repercussions on all facets of 
life, its importance is not initially noted; but when it begins 
to interfere in the life of the people an attempt is made to 
push it back. Both sides become desperate and a life and 
death struggle ensues. If the factor is successfully pushed 
aside the impact it has made on the life of the people is but 
small; but if it is successful in procuring a hold in the coun- 
try it tries to impress its culture on the conquered people, 
and in course of time the conquered people even imitate it 
as possessing a superior morale and a superior force. The 
same process is repeated at another remote point whith 
ushers in the so-called ‘Modern’ period. 

In the case of the history of our country two significant 
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events mark the beginning and end of the ‘Medieval’ period. 
One was the coming of the Persianised Turks, professing 
Islam, from the north-west, and the other was when the 
British, professing Christianity, assumed exclusive political 
power as the result of the battle of Baksar in 1764. Muslim 
Arabs were no doubt in evidence in western and south-west- 
ern India from the time of the Khilafat, and Sindh was 
actually conquered by that intrepid seventeen-year old com- 
mander, Muhammad bin Qasim, in 711. But that was more 
or less a passing phase. It was when the pillaging campaigns 
of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi ended in the annexation of the 
Punjab and led finally to the Perso-Turks deciding to make 
India their home and setting up their throne in Delhi in 
1206 that a new culture, a new way of life, a new religion, 
a new view of art and architecture was grafted into this 
country. The rulers of India tried to force back these in- 
truders, but they could not face the avalanche, and the new 
culture made its way to practically the whole of India in 
course of time. 

There is a similarity between the beginning of this epoch 
and its close. The struggle with the British began almost 
the moment they made an attempt to subvert the Indian 
states by various means, fair or foul, culminating in the 
defeat of the Mughal Emperor and his associates at Baksar 
and the assumption of political power in the vast territory 
covered by Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the Northern Sarkars. 
This marks the end of one epoch and the beginning of an- 
other. But, as has been pointed out above, in spite of the 
cultural revolution which was thereby caused, people con- 
tinued to live and carry on the message of the previous 
epoch, though an increasing influence of the new rulers of 
the land was felt in the languages, culture and even the re- 
ligions of the people. 

_ Thus the Medieval period of India may be said to ex- 
tend from about 1200 to the sixth decade of the eighteenth 
century. Differently to the English, who never tried to make 
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India their home, the Perso-Turks, the Mughals and others 
professing Islam, who became the founders of dynasties in 
different parts of India, lost sight of where they came from 
and made the country their own. They became as much the 
sons of the soil as the Dravidians and the Aryans of old, 
and while they imbibed the way of life and culture of those 
whom they found here, they gave of their best to them re- 
ciprocally. This is the lesson we derive from the Medieval 
period of Indian history. 


Process of Cultural Development 


Circumstances demanded that the cultural development in 
every walk of life, in language and literature, fine arts, 
and even in religion and society should pass through three 
stages, namely, 

(i) Confrontation and conflict; 

(ii) Mutual appreciation; and 
Gii) Assimilation. 

This process is governed by the fact that, as Sir John 
Marshall says, “seldom in the history of mankind has the 
spectacle been witnessed of two civilisations, so vast and 
so strongly developed, yet so radically dissimilar, as the 
Mahomedans and the Hindus, meeting and mingling toge- 
ther.” We must remember that it is in the realm of fine 
arts in general, and architecture in particular, that the charac- 
ter of a people belonging to a particular region and epoch 
is given a permanence which is not possible in any other 
form of culture. For, as long as pieces of brick and stone 
with any mark on them persist, we can tell the period and 
the clime of almost every building of note. 

The architect and the mason are bound to be influenced 
not merely by their own ideas but also by the environment 


in which their ideas are nurtured. Even among those who’ 
are at daggers drawn in the earliest stages of the conquiayt 


1 Cambridge History of India, WMI, p. 518. 
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of our country, even when there is a general aggression, 
some rudiments of culture infiltrate into the enemy group. 
Ideas are fleetingly changing, but once these are embodied 
in a building, however lowly or however grand, they acquire 
an unequalled permanence. 

In course of time there was so much mutual accommoda- 
tion and mutual borrowing that some purposeful or squint 
eyed observers have attributed all the grand edifices of the 
Middle Ages to the Rajput builders, even to the extent of 
tracing the mosques (which, incidentally, always face the 
direction of Mecca), and tombs, to earlier Rajput buildings. 
We have little to say to them, as except for structures devis- 
ed in the earlier phases of the Perso-Turkish conquest of 
north India, few Hindu edifices were converted into mos- 
ques, much less into tombs. Sweeping statements like this 
convince nobody, not even, perhaps, the makers of such 
statements, and all that they do is to try and achieve their 
main objective of fanning up prejudices against the multi- 
cultural, secularist forces of integration in the country, by 
their utterly false premises. 

On the other hand we have to warn ourselves against 
what may be called the purist school. Even Fergusson, who 
is generally analytical and accurate, says that there was no 
trace of Hinduism (sic) in the edifices raised by Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan.? To find out the truth we have to sail 
warily between the Scylla of the revivalist—for nothing can 
be revived—and the. Charybdis of the purist. The truth is 
that once there was contact between the Perso-Turks and 
the Hindus, first on the battlefield and then in the bazars 
of cities, they could not but be impregnated by each other 
in their culture and their ideals which are so visibly enshrin- 
ed in medieval architecture, art and literature. It may be 
that the earlier phase saw some buildings converted to Mus- 
lim use (much in the same way that nearly all Buddhist 
structures were put to Hindu use) but that phase passed 

2Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture, WI, p. 228. 
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away, and the Muslim rulers of India began to imitate the 
huge monolithic and polylithic pillars and lintels, sometimes 
superimposing on them trabeate or arcuate domes. 

In fact the only broad differentia between conversion and 
imitation should be founded not on mere platitudes or on 
the shape of columns, as they were closely imitated by the 
newcomers, but on whether there are any effigies elaborated 
in these columns; for effigies were a sine qua non of Hindu 
worship but were anathema to Islam. No doubt some con- . 
verted Buddhist or Hindu columns may also be without 
any visible symbolic representation, but in that case evi- 
dence should be forthcoming that they once formed part 
of an earlier place of worship. It is facile to assume, as 
Havell does, that “nothing was easier to transport piece- 
meal than the splendidly carved columns, with their bracket- 
ed capitals and lintels, of the Jain and Hindu temples on a 
plan . . . which, according to Muslim tradition, consisted of 
a quadrangle with its two long walls generally pointing in 
the direction of Mecca.” Then, as if it followed generally, 
“opposite to the principal entrance was placed the liwan 
or sanctuary containing the mihrab and the mimbar.”* The 
learned author is not aware that there is no particular ‘sanc- 
tuary’ in a mosque, and secondly that it is not generally, 
but always, definitely, that the western wall in Indian mos- 
ques points towards the Ka‘bah at Mecca, and that the mih- 
rab where the Imam stands, and the mimbar or pulpit from 
which he delivers his sermon are invariably placed by that 
wall. The cause of the seeming likeness in many earlier 
Muslim pillars and columns, and the ancient Hindu ones, 
lies in that “the conquerors were obliged to employ Hindu 
masons.” They designed these columns and structures ac- 
cording to their experience and liking, and actually went 
on to construct the traditional ‘Muslim’ arches iacsiaair to 
their own corbelled fashion. 


8 Havell, Indian Architecture, p. 43. 
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India is a land of large geographical regions each of which 
is big enough to evolve a specialised form of culture, thus 
contributing not a little to the synthetical form called the 
Indian Culture. Attempts at the integration of these regions 
there always were, but even after such integrations each 
of them retained the individuality and culture of its own 
which served as a feeder, a tributory, to the national culture. 
It was the same with art and architecture. At the commence- 
ment of the Middle Ages the country was not merely geo- 
graphically but also politically divided into a number of king- 
doms with both Hindu and Muslim dynasties ruling over 
them, and these rulers vied with each other to patronise 
various facets of culture according to their own predilec- 
tions. Towards the end of the Medieval Period most of these 
small kingdoms had been absorbed first by the Mughals, 
then by the Marathas and finally by the British. The scin- 
tillating Empire of the Mughals has focussed the vision so 
much on the Ganga-Jamuna doab that many of our histo- 
tians overlook the existence of these small cultural entities 
which existed all over India, such as Gujarat, Malwa, Ben- 
gal, and the Deccan (including the Bahmani Kingdom and 
the Succession States), Vijayanagara, and the Maratha State. 
In order to evaluate the cultural trends of the medieval 
period of Indian History, it is necessary to have a clear idea 
of the impact which these cultural entities had on each other, 
and conversely, of the contribution they made to the Indian 
Culture taken as a whole. 


General Trends 


The three topics discussed in this series clearly point to 
the general cultural trends in the India of the Middle Ages. 
To the superficial observer the period was one of eternal 
conflict between Hindu and Muslim, Hindu and Hindu, 
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Muslim and Muslim, and our chroniclers of whatever faith 
and race, have been assiduous in bringing out this aspect. 
But it is a patent truth that in spite of this seemingly in- 
cessant conflict, life went on as ever before: the tiller, the 
artisan, the mason, the linguist, the litterateur carried on. 
No doubt there were unfortunate episodes when the zeal of 
the politician and the conqueror stepped in to stop this 
peaceful development, but it soon passed off. In Architec- 
ture, the phase of confrontation did not last long, in Paint- 
ing there was practically no confrontation, while in the case 
of Language and Literature, confrontation never existed at 
all. The whole period was, in fact, one of mutual give and 
take in all cultural matters, and the conflict of the politi- 
cian and the soldier did not much interfere with the synthe- 
sis of culture. 





DEVELOPMENT OF 
ARCHITECTURAL FORMS 


Early Medieval Architecture 


ARCHITECTURE had to pass through the three stages enu- 
merated in the Introduction, viz., confrontation, appreciation 
and assimilation. Two of the earliest specimens of architec- 
ture in the Medieval period, namely the Quwwatu’l-Islam 
mosque at Delhi and the Arhai din ka Jhonpra at Ajmer, 
stand out as a class by themselves. The first stage, that of 
confrontation, had partly passed, and the architect wanted 
to superimpose his own idea of pointed arches by the side 
of the straight columns of the purely Hindu breed. But he 
had to bring to his service Hindu masons to execute his 
plans. As these masons were accustomed to the pillar and 
the lintel, they essayed the corbel in the arch as well as in 
the dome. The old columns were left alone and the great 
screen, with its gigantic arches and inscribed verses from 
the Qur’an, added on. In the same manner, when the squinch 
was added to the ornamentation of the Arhai din ka Jhon- 
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pra at Ajmer it was not formed of true arches but is made 
up of ‘overlapping corbels’, thus demonstrating that while 
the inspirer and the architect might be Turko-Iranians, the 
masons were definitely Hindus. 

The squinch, or small corner arch or arches connecting 
the right-angled sides of the square or oblong structure with 
the dome, was imported into India from Persia, and is seen 
with advantage in the tomb of Shamsu’d-din Iltutmish 
(1320), in Sher Shah’s mosque in the Purana Qil‘ah (1545) 
at Delhi, and a number of other medieval buildings. But 
the Indian mason had not yet practised the construction of 
the true arch with radiating voussoirs, and in the early 
squinches “he satisfies himself with overlapping corners.” 
An interesting addition to the buildings of the Sultanate 
period was the addition of a finial to the graceful pointed 
dome in the tomb of Ghiyathu’d-din Tughlug (1325) at his 
city of Tughluqabad, recalling the kalasa and amalaka of 
the old Hindu shrines. It is interesting that this finial, in its 
slightly changed form, is surmounted by a Crescent in many 
of the ‘Adil Shahi buildings of Bijapur, as the ‘Adil Shahis 
claimed their descent from the Ottoman Sultans whose em- 
blem was the Star and the Crescent. In the tomb of Khan-i 
Jahan Tilangani appears the purely Hindu device of chhajja 
or overhanging eave supported by brackets, while the chha- 
tris, or small pavilions with pillar and lintel openings, appear 
in the tomb of Mubarak Shah of the Syed dynasty (1434). 
The Lodi tombs set the fashion of octagonal structures point- 
ing not merely to the main but also subsidiary points of the 
compass, a principle followed in the construction of the 
magnificent tomb of Sher Shah’s father Hasan Khan ( 1535), 
and of the second storey of Sher Shah’s own tomb (1540) 
at Sasaram. The tradition seems to have been maintained 
by many succeeding planners of royal tombs including the 


Taj, where the inner screen enclosing the two royal graves. _. 


is octagonal. 


1 Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Islamic Period), p. 19.~ ast 
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Gujarat 


Perhaps the style of architecture which was impregnated 
most with ancient Indian ideas was evolved in the Sultanate 
of Gujarat (1411-1572). Percy Brown says that the pre- 
eminence of the architectural forms in Gujarat was due to 
“the assiduous patronage and building ambition” of the 
dynasty and “the profound artistic traditions” of the inha- 
bitants, coupled with “the unrivalled aesthetic resources of 
the country.” The decisive Hindu influence over the sacred 
Muslim buildings of Ahmadabad and elsewhere in Gujarat 
may be in a large measure due to the Hindu ancestry of the 
Sultans. 

The fullest effect of the old Hindu forms is manifest in 
the Jami‘ Masjid of Cambay, the mosque of Hilal Khan at 
Dholka, the Jami‘ Masjid of Ahmadabad, the small though 
unique mosque named after Sidi Sayyad also at Ahmada- 
bad, and the Great Mosque of Champaner. The small tur- 
rets on both sides of the entrance to the liwan are Hindu 
in their technique, while they have been raised to the heights 
of minarets in the mosque of Muhafiz Khan at Ahmadabad 
and finally form a part of the tall minaret with the winding 
staircase in the Rani Sipari Masjid. In the Jami‘ Masjid of 
Ahmadabad as well as in certain other early mosques of 
Gujarat one of the things that catch the eye is a pyrostyle 
hall with a jungle of tall pillars of the approved Hindu pat- 
tern, the whole centre being covered with a hollow dome. 
In fact “the style [of such Gujarat mosques] is that of the 
late medieval Hindu and Jain temples with such modifica- 
tions as were necessary for the purpose of Muslim wor- 
ship, and is characterised by all the richness of ornaments 
distinctive of Gujarat and southern Rajputana.”* A modern 
chronicler of Gujarat says that “the part played by it [the 
style of pre-Sultanate Brahmanical and Jain temple archi- 

2 Percy Brown, op. cit., p. 47. 

8 Smith, Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 175. 
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tecture] in the evolution of the later Gujarati style of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, where the synthesis bet- 
ween the highly developed indigenous style of wholly differ- 
ent ideas and traditions was introduced by the Muslims, led 
to the development of some of the most pleasing varieties 
of Indo-Saracenic architecture to be found in India.”* 


Jaunpur 


For another distinctive style we have to go to the rather 
out of the way town of Jaunpur, thirty-six miles north-west 
of Banaras. The Sharqi Sultanate of Jaunpur lasted less 
than a century (1399-1479), yet it has left monuments with 
a personality of their own which have perhaps inspired cer- 
tain edifices in other parts of India. It is not possible here 
to deal with all the architectural achievements of the dy- 
nasty, as most of their buildings were razed to the ground 
by their Lodi conquerors who occupied the region after a 
bitter struggle against the last Sultan, Husain Shah.® But 


4 Commissariat, History of Gujarat, I, p. xxxiii. 

5It must seem strange that it is mostly the places of worship 
and of burial which have survived in the historical places in 
India. Waves of conquerors, professing different religions (though 
very few of them were devout followers of their faith) took it upon 
themselves to destroy what civil buildings came their way. Scores 
of forts are left with a bare skeleton of what they once were, and 
even the Red Fort at Delhi was not left intact. Not only the well- 
planned residential quarters between the Jami‘ Masjid and the Fort 
were simply blown up by the British but the palaces and dwelling 
houses within the Fort were decimated; see reconstructed pictorial. 
map of the pre-1857 Fort in Brown, op. cit., opp. p. 261, and Mur- 
ray’s Handbook to India, Burma and Ceylon, 1919, opp. p. 261. In 
the historic fort of Shivneri the only civil building left standing is 
the room which is supposed to be Shivaji’s birth-place, and the only 
room intact in the great fort of Arcot is the one in which Clive- 
stayed in 1751. It is not the religious bigot but the politician who 
has attempted to destroy all vestiges of the pores that went: be- 
fore him. 
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what remains does credit to the taste of the Sharqi monarchs 
like Ibrahim (1402-36) and Husain (1458-79) who was 
destined to be the last ruler of independent Jaunpur. The 
Atala Masjid was a new construction conceived by Ibrahim 
and completed in 1408. It is marked by a grand portal, 75 
ft. high and 58 ft. broad at the base, a device which was 
the forerunner of such structures as the Buland Darwaza of 
‘Fathepur Sikri, the Char Kaman or the ‘Four Arches’ and 
the Char Minar or the ‘Four Minarets’ at Haidarabad. This 
distinctive trait was repeated locally in the Jami‘ Masjid and 
the Lal Darwaza Masjid. The openings in the large courtyard 
as well as some of the internal gates have the pillar and 
lintel construction. The work of complete assimilation of 
the two forms was yet to come at the hands of the Mughals; 
but the mosques of Jaunpur demonstrate how the two styles 
could stand side by side without any particular strain to the 
eyes of the onlooker. 

Sixty years later was constructed the Jami’ Masjid by 
Husain Shah. The height of the great portal was now in- 
creased to 85 ft. and the breadth at the base to 77 ft., and 
it is certainly the grandest arch conceived by the Sharqi 
kings. The intervening mosque, that of Lal Darwaza built 
in 1450 under the orders of Queen Bibi Raja, is distinguish- 
ed for the reason that in this case not merely the mason 
but even the architect of the mosque was a Hindu named 
Kamau (or Kammu), son of one Visadhar. 


South India 


It is necessary at this stage to discuss the main features of 
some of the styles which were evolved during the Middle 
Ages in the more important states of South India. These 
were the Bahmani Kingdom, and two of its offshoots, Gol- 
konda and Bijapur, and some aspects of the architectural 
style of Vijayanagar. 
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The Bahmanis: The Bahmanis ruled from Gulbarga from 
1347 to 1424 and from Bidar from 1424 to the extinction 
of the Kingdom and its disintegration into the five indepen- 
dent and warring kingdoms of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Gol- 
konda, Berar and Bidar. The style evolved at Gulbarga 
shows increased Persian tendencies, no doubt owing to the 
influx of the Persian elements over the sea after the Deccan 
had broken off from the Tughluq Empire in 1345. The 
earlier monuments of Gulbarga such as the tomb of the 
founder of the dynasty, ‘Alau’d-din Hasan Bahman Shah 
(1358)®, and some royal tombs on the Haft Gumbad or 
the ‘Seven Domes’ have visible Tughluq technique applied 
to them, such as the thick tapering walls, small bouquets on 
the four corners and a flat dome. The shape of the dome 
is slightly altered in the case of the tomb of Muhammad II 
(1397) where it is raised at the base. But the Hindu in- 
fluence is slowly creeping in, and one of the earliest speci- 
mens of this influence is the prayer niche in Ghiyathu’d-din 
Tahamtan’s tomb (1397). This was to develop further in 
the tomb of Firoz Shah Bahmani (1422) where jambs, 
spandrels and other ornamentations are of the Hindu pattern, 
while the Iranian influence is marked by other devices in- 
cluding the stilted arch and the arched alcoves. 

Iranian influence is further seen at its best in the great 
Jami‘ Masjid of Gulbarga Fort, which was planned by Rafi‘, 
son of Shams of Qazvin, and completed in the reign of Mu- 
hammad I in 1367. Unlike practically all other Indian mos- 
ques, the whole structure is entirely roofed in. There is little 
doubt that the inspiration of this kind of structure must 
have come from Spanish and Turkish mosques, which have 
no courtyards worth the name. The roof of this unique mos- 
que covers a wide area of 216 feet by 176 feet and it is 


6 The whole question as to which of the two adjacent tombs two 
furlongs outside the Gulbarga fort is that of the founder of the 
dynasty, or of his son Muhammad I, has been discussed in Sher- 
wani: Bahmanis of the Deccan, pp. 67-68. : 
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divided into sixty open compartments. The central compart- 
ment is crowned by a large stilted dome which rests on a 
high drum, unlike the flat Tughluq dome. The interior has 
a remarkable appearance. Three sides of the mosque have 
a series of pillars supporting very wide arches, and they are 
ranged in such a way that a votary sitting in any part of the 
vast enclosure is able to see the Imam leading the prayers. 
Thus, in spite of the completely covered court, there is a 
free flow of air from all sides, partly counter-balancing the 
South Indian heat which would have been unbearable other- 
wise.’ 

Here, mention should be made of another Gulbarga monu- 
ment, the tomb of Hazrat Gesu Daraz which has been the 
place of pilgrimage for all sections of people, Hindu and 
Muslim, for five centuries. In vivid contrast to the Jami‘ 
Masjid, built seventy years earlier, the saint’s tomb is a fine 
specimen of the Perso-Indian style of architecture evolved 
in the double tomb of Firoz Shah Bahmani on the platform 
of the Haft Gumbad. Though at first glance it appears to be 
a double storeyed monument, it is really of one storey. The 
stilted arches and the Hindu jambs and spandrels remind one 
of Firoz’s tomb, but there is a simplicity and awe which 
inspire a visitor to a much greater degree, especially as the 
work has been conceived on a larger scale, and the arches 
on both ‘storeys’ are simple and closed, in contrast to the 
trellisses and triangulations of the King’s tomb. 

Turning to Bidar, the later capital of the Bahamanis, we 
find four sets of monuments, namely the Fort which saw 
service with the Bahmanis, the Baridis, and the Mughals; 
the Bahmani tombs at Ashtur, a village a few furlongs east 
of the eminence on which Bidar stands; the tombs of the 
Baridi rulers who held away over Bidar and the surround- 
ing country on the disruption of the Bahmani Empire; and 
finally the great Madrasa or College of Mahmud Gawan, 
founded in 1472. The fort, or rather, the portion of the 

7 For the plan of the mosque see Fergusson: op. cit. p. 264." 
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fort which was saved from destruction, is a living monu- 
ment of the genius of Ahmad Shah Wali Bahmani who shift- 
ed his capital to Bidar about 1424. The huge irregular quad- 
rangle, three-quarters of a mile long by half a mile broad, 
with a circumvallation of 4500 yards, is built on the edge 
of the Bidar plateau which rises precipitately to a height of 
2330 ft. above sea level. The fort is entered by the Sharza 
Darwaza constructed by Aurangzeb, after which the visitor 
proceeds to Gumbad Darwaza which is a Bahmani structure 
with stilted arches and a flat dome reminiscent of the Tugh- 
luq tradition. The Solha Khamb Masjid, completed in 1424, 
has sixteen massive pillars supporting the roof, which is, in 
turn, so strong that it bears the weight of a large reservoir 
which supplied water not merely to the mosque but probably 
to the zenana palace and the Gagan Mahal group of palaces 
nearby. Proceeding further, after passing the Baridi part of 
the fort with rather striking wooden brackets reminding 
one of Chalukyan temple brackets, one comes to the pre- 
cincts of what were once the ‘Hall of Private Audience’ and 
‘the Hall of Public Audience’ (in both cases only the stumps 
of pillars remain), and then on to the magnificent Takht 
Mahal with lofty stilted arches. Perhaps to stamp its Per- 
sian origin, the Persian emblem of the Tiger and the Rising 
Sun is done in fine coloured mosaic on the top of the eastern 
and southern facades. But even in this magnificent Persian 
ensemble we perceive Hindu influence in some of the carv- 
ings in the margin of black stone and in the Hindu jambs 
which support the open niches in almost all parts of the 
palace. 

Ahmad Shah’s sepulchre set the fashion for the tombs of 
his descendants. Here we find the simulation of three storeys 
as they appear from the extension, while the entrance ar- 
ches on the four sides of the sepulchre are much loftier 
than the arches in Firoz’s tomb at Gulbarga. The flat Tugh- 


luq dome has given place to a grand oval dome resting on. 


an octagonal drum with small turrets on the angles of the _ 
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parapet wall. The interior is decorated with inscriptions in 
tughra, kufic and naskh, done in bright colours, gold, ver- 
million and green, studded here and there with resplendent 
precious and semi-precious stones. As one enters the mor- 
tuary chamber one is struck by its grandeur and its solemn 
appearance. 

Among the group of Baridi tombs in the western suburbs 
of Bidar, that of ‘Ali Barid (1579) presents a striking ap- 
pearance. It is a square building with sides measuring 57 
feet and crowned by a turnip-shaped dome 106 feet high 
from the ground level. Different to the other tombs of the 
dynasty, it is open on all sides, and the beautiful sarcophagus 
in black basalt is visible from the exterior. The inner walls 
of the mausoleum have several rows of devotional Persian 
lines worked in enamel. The proportion of various parts of 
the monument is so perfect that in spite of its great height 
and width it creates the illusion of being a comparatively 
small structure. 

But the glory of Bidar is the Madrasa or College found- 
ed by the Bahmani wazir, Mahmud Gawan. The edifice, 
one of the best surviving civil structures of medieval South, 
rises to three storeys. It is 205 ft. in width and is divided 
into great halls comprising the library, lecture halls, pro- 
fessors’ quarters, students’ cubicles and a mosque. Many of 
these halls have semi-hexagonal oriel windows, crowned by 
small domes. The whole edifice, including the solitary re- 
maining minaret, was constructed in Persian style. Those 
were the days of the influx of overseas elements in the Dec- 
can, a movement which continued right up to the end of 
the Qutb Shahi dynasty in 1687 and beyond, and which 
gave birth to the perennial conflict between the so-called 
Dakhnis and the Afaqis. One of the first to fall under the 
axe consequent on this conflict was Mahmud Gawan him- 
self, Marshall says that the Madrasa “takes rank among the 


’ 
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greatest archaeological creations of the East.”* The whole 
frontage was once full of encaustic tiles of the most bril- 
liant hue with Qur’anic verses inscribed in mosaic here and 
there. But time has had an ageing effect, accentuated by a 
terrible explosion in 1696, when the gunpowder which had 
been stored there by the Mughal army of occupation caught 
fire and more than one-third of the frontage, including one 
of the two minarets, was blown to bits. 


Golkonda-Haidarabad: From Bidar is an easy passage to 
Golkonda and Bijapur, two of the States which were carved 
from the Bahmani Kingdom in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. The architectural history of the Qutb Shahis 
may be divided into two parts with the foundation of Haida- 
rabad by Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah in 1591. The citadel 
of Golkonda, around which sprang up a great city, had a 
fairly long history before Sultan-Quli Qutbu’l-Mulk made it 
the capital of his government under Mahmud Shah Bah- 
mani in 1496. It is rather strange that the only building, 
which definitely goes back to Sultan-Quli’s long rule of half 
a century, is the small mosque originally called Masjid-i Safa 
(later Jami‘ Masjid), just outside the Bala Hisar Gate of 
the Fort. It is a handsome structure constructed on the Bah- 
mani pattern with a single dome in the centre of the roof 
and another crowning the small gateway. The roofed prayer 
chamber is divided into five aisles, opening out into the 
courtyard by five beautiful well-proportioned arched doors. 
It is a historically important structure as it was in this mos- 
que that the non-agenarian ruler was murdered on Septem- 
ber 2, 1543, when he was inspecting some alterations in the 
prayer chamber. 

No other building of the time of Sultan-Quli Qutbu’l-Mulk 
has survived except perhaps parts of the circumvallation of 
the Fort. The crennalated wall, which has been added on by 

8 Marshall: “Remarks on the Monuments of the Dakhan”, Journal 
of the Hyderabad Archaeological Society, July 1916. L 
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subsequent Qutb Shahi Kings, is about 8,000 yards in cir- 
cumference. It rises to an average height of 55 ft. and is 
pierced by eight strongly built gates, four of which are still 
open to traffic. An interesting battlement is the Nauburji 
or the ‘Nine-lobed’, which juts out of the defensive walls of 
the Naya Qila or ‘New Fort’ added on by Abdu’l-lah Qutb 
Shah as a further defence against the Mughals. The Bala 
Hisar Gate is remarkable not merely for its strong mantelet 
but also for figures and emblems of Hindu mythology. Per- 
haps even more interesting is a small gateway within the 
Fort, nearly opposite the Bala Hisar Darwaza. In the centre 
of the broad lintel is a circular medallion with the lotus mo- 
tif flanked on both sides by the mythical Yali and then by 
two coyish swans with snakes in their beaks. Just above the 
centre of the lintel is an ornamental double alcove, with 
an ogee moulded arch, outside which are representations 
of a lion cub and a peacock, while in the farthest corners are 
parrots. Thus, purely Hindu motifs are coordinated with 
the arch, which seems to have been brought bodily from a 
far off Muslim country. 

The other typical structures are the tombs of the Qutb 
Shahi Kings in the royal necropolis called Langar Faiz Athar 
situated almost adjacent to the Banjara Darwaza of the Fort. 
Of these the tomb of Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah, the foun- 
der of Haidarabad, is the most extensive and elaborate. It 
is constructed in such a way that the whole of Muhammad- 
Quli’s Haidarabad, with its Char Minar and Char Kaman, 
is visible directly from its eastern platform. The platform 
rises eighteen feet from the ground level, and “in order to 
make the monument imposing the artist has planned it on 
a double terrace,” the upper one being 200 ft. square. A 
distinguishing mark of the construction is a colonnade, 22 ft. 
high, which runs right round the mortuary chamber in the 
pillar and lintel style, and this was designed to make the 
base symmetrical to the otherwise heavy dome. While the 
tomb of the founder of the dynasty, Sultan-Quli Qutbu’l 
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Mulk, was built on the Bahmani principles, it is to be noted 
that the eclectic principle of the dovetailing of the Persian, 
Hindu and Pathan styles was evolved in the tombs of his 
descendants.® 

The city of Haidarabad was founded by Muhammad-Quli 
Quib Shah in 1591-92, but twenty-three years before that 
date, in 1578, his father, Ibrahim, ordered that a bridge be 
constructed on the river Musi connecting Golkonda with the 
east bank. The bridge, which is now called the Purana Pul 
or the ‘Old Bridge’, is a strong well-built structure, 600 ft. 
long, 36 ft. broad and 42 to 36 ft. from the rocky and irre- 
gular bed of the river. It is supported by twenty-three square 
piers crowned by twenty-two stilted arches. It is one of the 
few Qutb Shahi structures on or near the river which have 
withstood the ravages of time and the oft-recurring floods 
for nearly four hundred years. 

The construction of this bridge was logically followed by 
the lay-out of the city of Haidarabad, with its apex at Char 
Minar, by Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah. The walled city of 
Golkonda had overgrown its habitable space and had be- 
come overcrowded with all the insanitary concomitants, 
and it became increasingly necessary that an outlet be found 
for its teeming population. The new city was planned on the 
gridiron system with parallel roads cutting each other at 
right angles. The Char Minar has been called the chef- 
doeuvre of the Qutb Shahi period. It is built on a platform 
60 ft. square, while the four broad, spreading arches are 
each of 36 ft. span, and 30 ft. high in the middle. Each of 
the four minarets, after which the structure has been named, 
measures 186 ft. from the ground and 60 ft. from the roof 
of the building. The minarets rise to three diminishing 
storeys, beginning with an arcaded triforium surmounted 
with small rounded domes resting on broad and tapering 
out lotus leaves. As Dr. Yazdani says, “in order to minimise 


9 Yazdani: Report of the Hyderabad Acrhaelogical aoa < 4 


1918-19, p. 5; E..M., 1913-16, p. 21. 
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the height to the observer, the architect has set up a double 
screen of arched openings at the top of the roof between 
the minarets.” 

About 230 ft. north of Char Minar is situated the great 
piazza, the jilukhana, popularly known as Char Kaman or 
the ‘Four Arches’. What the architect has done is that, in- 
stead of bringing together the four arches to form a single 
unit, he has kept them separated from the centre by nearly 
375 ft. each way. These lofty, stilted, almost Persian arches, 
each 60 ft. in height and 36 ft. in width at the base, nearly 
face the four cardinal points. The western or the Sher ‘Ali 
Gate served as the main gate of the Palace, not a trace of 
which remains. 

The civil structure, the Daru’sh-Shifa or Hospital, is the 
embodiment of the care which Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah 
had for the health of the people. It is a pity that the vast 
hospital, which was constructed in 1595, is in the continued 
process of decay and dilapidation and no one seems to be 
responsible for its upkeep. The inner courtyard is approxi- 
mately 175 ft. square, the total area covered being nearly 
thirty thousand square feet. The compound is entered by 
a lofty entrance with two alcoves on either side. The hospital 
is a double-storeyed building, with long halls supported by 
pointed arches with a floral ornament over each coping stone, 
each dividing the hall into square areas, roughly 15’ x 15’ 
with a continuous corridor running throughout the whole 
building.° There was a fine caravamserai attached to the 
hospital, some of the pointed arches of which still remain, 
and a mosque outside the hospital which has two tall grace- 
ful minarets topped by domes and three tile medallions cor- 

‘responding to the three entrances to the prayer chamber. 

One of the last great buildings to be erected in medieval 

Haidarabad was the Mecca Masjid, probably so called be- 


10 Subbha Reddy: “Dar-us-Shifa (the first Unani Teaching Hos- 


pital in the Deccan)”, Indian Journal of the History of Medecine, 
December 1957, pp. 102-05. ” 
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cause some of the red coloured bricks in the parapet wall 
facing the compound were made out of the earth brought 
from Mecca. The plan of the mosque was prepared by Sul- 
tan Muhammad Qutb Shah who was a man of peaceful and 
scholarly habits. The foundation was laid in 1614 and the 
work was continued throughout the reigns of his son Abdu’l- 
lah and his son-in-law Abu’l-Hasan, surnamed Tana Shah, 
and completed in 1692, five years after the occupation of 
Haidarabad by the Mughals in 1687. The mosque is a com- 
paratively solemn structure with few pretences to embellish- 
ment. But its dimensions are staggering. Its roofed prayer 
hall is 225 ft. long and 75 ft. broad, while it reaches a height 
of 75 ft. The floor is divided into 75 bays crowned by huge 
arches. The three large prayer halls measure 195 ft. by 22 
ft. by 126 ft. 8 in. The domes supporting the roof are very 
flat and are not visible from outside at all. The five large 
arched openings on to the vast compound outside have 
rock-hewn monoliths seventy-five feet high, crowned by 
simple Persian arches. 


Vijayanagar: Before passing on to the kingdom of Bijapur, 
a peculiar feature of the architecture of Vijayanagar has to 
be mentioned. It is a well-known fact that although the 
issues between Vijayanagar and the kingdoms north of the 
Krishna-Tungabhadra doab were mainly political and eco- 
nomic, both the parties took their umbrage in religion. Just 
as mosques abound in the area covered by the Bahmani 
kingdom and the Bahmani Succession States, so the area 
covered by the great Vijayanagar Empire is full of temples 
of the highest order in architecture. The traveller who goes 
round the Hampi ruins, the site of the capital of the Em- 
pire, would be struck by such splendid temples as the 
Hazara Ramaswami temple, Vithalaswami temple, the 
Krishna temple, the Vithoba temple and many other such 


works of pure Hindu art. And yet, in these ancient surround- | 


ings are seen the graceful Perso-Bahmani arches in such in- 
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timate edifices as the ‘Queen’s Baths’, the watch towers of 
the ‘Danaik’s Enclosure’, and the towers guarding the zenana 
compound. Havell is of opinion that the so-called ‘Elephant 
Stables’, with a large central dome flanked on either side 
by four smaller domes crowning Bahmani arches, are 
really the remnants of the mosque built for the Muslims of 
Vijayanagar.14 


Bijapur: Moving on to Bijapur, now an almost desolate town 
with gems of architecture sparkling here and there, we find 
that what constructional activity there was, was confined to 
the period between 1569 and the end of the dynasty in 
1686, i.e., to less than 120 years. In spite of this short ex- 
pamse of time, the art there “proceeded to find itself aesthe- 
tically and constructionally a competent manifestation of the 
architecture of the whole of the Deccan.”!* The spherical 
dome, the vivid lotus base, large chhajjas, the ‘four-centred 
arch’—these are some of the characteristics which make the 
visitor gaze and wonder. Perhaps one of the exceptions to 
the Bijapur rule is the Jami‘ Masjid, built by ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I 
(1558-80), where the single dome in the centre makes it 
unique. All the arches opening out of the liwan are of equal 
dimensions except that the central arch is margined by pro- 
fuse foliage of the pipal tree, which is a Hindu emblem. 
The dome, which has a diameter of 57 ft., has not attained 
the eminence which it was to attain in later constructions; 
but contrary to the Bahmani dome, it is not stilted but 
semi-circular. As the ‘Adil Shahis claimed descent from the 
Sultans of Turkey they almost invariably set up the crescent 
on the top of the finials of their buildings. 


11 Havell: op. cit., p. 185. In his book, History of the Aryan 
Rule in India, Havell says that the mosque was built by “Ramaraj”, 
but he is wrong there as it was Deva Raya II who ordered a mosque 
to be built for the use of his newly recruited Muslim soldiers, 
about 1442. 

12 Brown: op. cit., p. 73. 
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Two of the most prominent and characteristic of Bijapur 
buildings are the tomb and mosque of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II 
(1580-1627). Ibrahim was a man of great learning and was 
fond of fine arts, music, poetry, architecture and other facets 
of culture, as few other monarchs have been gifted with. 
Himself a poet and musician of merit, his well-known com- 
position, the Nau-ras, is a masterpiece of Indian music, 
Hindi composition of the greatest calibre, and devotional 
music in which Hindu mythology often finds a place. He 
was a great builder, and his Upari Burj (now called Upali 
Buruz), the Sat Manzil, Anand Mahal, Sangit Mahal and 
Gagan Mahal, some situated within and some without the 
fort, are tell-tale monuments. But his tomb and the mosque 
attached to it (called collectively, Ibrahim Rauza) are two 
remarkable monuments, the most ornate in the whole city. 
Bulbous domes springing out of a profusion of lotus leaves, 
the finials consisting of the kalasa and the amalaka, and 
minarets giving place to tall conventional turrets, are some 
of the features of this ensemble. What is most remarkable 
in the tomb is the perforated inscriptions, mostly verses from 
the Qur’an, and inter-twined foliage. The outer colonnade 
is formed by arches which remind one of what may be term- 
ed the ‘Arabic’ or the ‘Gothic’ arch, with pointed, but hard- 
ly stilted, arches springing from short straight pillars. One 
of the features of the roof supported by these arches is that 
it is perfectly flat. It is one of the most resplendent monu- 
ments in the erstwhile ‘Adil Shahi capital. 

The building which is generally called Mehtar Mahal is 
really the way-side entrance to a small mosque within. While 
the mosque is simple in construction, there is no elabora- 
tion which has been left incomplete in this so-called Mahal. 
The ground floor is a hall entered through a triple arch lead- 
ing to a staircase which takes one to the upper floor. The 
middle storey has a beautiful protruding cornice resting on 
struts and surmounted by another storey flanked by 


false minarets with short bulbous domes. The whole — 
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composition is one of extraordinary beauty. 

But the wondrous Gol Gumbad, the monument above the 
mortal remains of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah (1627-57),18 forms 
one of the most vigorous and, withal, one of the simplest of 
the monuments in the whole country. Fergusson says that 
“it covers more ground clear of support than any dome or 
vaulted roof in the world,” while Smith says that “it is a 
wonder of constructive skill,” as the base is not circular 
but square. The interior of the hall is 135 ft. square at the 
floor level. A massive cornice projecting about 10 ft. for- 
ward runs right round the whole structure without any visi- 
ble support. The dome is of an average thickness of 10 ft., 
and is supported invisibly by a combination of intersecting 
arches, a practice almost unknown anywhere else. A re- 
markable feature of the gallery is that even a whispering 
voice reaches the distant opposite curve and a loud voice 
echoes as many as ten times.14 


The Mughals. 


We now pass once again to northern India, which saw the 
gradual evolution of medieval Indian architecture till its 
high watermark in the shape of the tomb of Shah Jahan’s 
Empress, Mumtaz Mahal, (whose name was corrupted into 
Taj Mahal), where the Emperor himself is buried. The 
Mughal dynasty in India took its roots in Babar’s victory 
over Ibrahim Lodi on the plain of Panipat on 21 April 
1526. Babar’s reign was full of military campaigns, and 
there are very few structures which may be traced back to 
him. But there are two which are generally overlooked. One 

13 Havell has wrongly called him ‘Mahmud’ in his book, Indian 
Architecture, pp. 196, 197. 

14, Smith is wrong in saying that the Bijapur tombs (really a 
tomb and a mosque) illustrated on p. 179 of his book on History 
of Fine Art in India and Ceylon are of *Golkonda style.’ Actually, 
with the bulbous domes, bold lotus petals, tall turrets, they have 
nothing in common with the Golkonda style. 
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is the Jami‘ Masjid in the village of Pilakhna, about four- 
teen miles east of Aligarh. The name ‘Pilakhna’ is a corrup- 
tion of Filkhana or elephant stables, and it is the place 
where the Lodis and early Mughals kept their elephants 
needed for the purposes of the chase, near the historical 
town of Jalali which boasts of a Jami‘ Masjid dating back 
to Balban’s reign.1° The Pilakhna mosque has an inscrip- 
tion just above the entrance corresponding to 1528-29. It 
reminds one of the style of the Quwwatu’l-Islam mosque at 
Delhi, of course on a much smaller scale, with straight pil- 
lars in the Hindu style. Probably these pillars belonged to 
the pre-Mughal period, though the entrance to the mosque 
is a Mughal innovation, and the domes are of a much later 
period. 

Near the Jami‘ Masjid are the remnants of a step well 
now used as an Jmam Bara, where tazias are usually kept. 
The building is typical of the early Mughal style. Unfortu- 
nately, the date on the tablet is half defaced, and only “nine 
hundred thirty and . . .” is readable. The inscription clear- 
ly reads that the well was constructed by Shaikh Mahmud 
in the time of Humayun.7¢ 

Another structure of Babar’s time is his Supurd-gah near 
Jamuna Bridge railway station at Agra. Babar died on 
26 December 1530 at Agra, and his mortal remains were 
temporarily interred in this Supurd-gah and then translated 
to his permanent grave in the garden on a hill near Kabul, 
“the sweetest spot” which he had chosen for himself. This 
Supurd-gah, with its embryonic graceful Mughal arches, lies 
desolate (if it still exists) in the midst of a level piece of 
ground and has been used as a granary by a local farmer! 

Humayun’s tomb was not constructed (as was the practice 
in those days) by the king in his life time but by his widow 


15 Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1913-14, p. 25. 
16 Sherwani: “Babar’s Inscription near Aligarh”, Journal of Indion 
History, 1932, p. 191. 
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Haji Begum, in the 14th year of Akbar’s reign, viz., 1569.17 
It is unique in many ways. It is the “resting place of the 
Chaghatai princes,” who are mostly unidentified; its cloisters 
contain the graves of Akbar’s mother Hamida Banu Begum, 
the headless body of Dara Shikoh, ‘Azam, Jahandar Shah, 
Farrukh Siyar, Rafiu’d-Daulah, Rafiu’d-Darajat, Shah Jahan 
Il, Muhammad Shah, Ahmad Shah, Alamgir IJ, in the re- 
cessed arches on each side of the great platform. The tomb 
initiates a new departure in Indian architecture, namely a 
double dome, which was followed in many later Mughal 
structures including the Taj. While the podium is built of 
quartzite, the mausoleum itself is of red or yellowish sand- 
stone with marble panels and a white marble dome. 

In Humayun’s tomb is seen for the first time a full play 
of both the Iranian and the Hindu styles side by side in 
pleasing company, and it takes full strides towards the assi- - 
milation of the two styles which became the distinctive mark 
of Mughal architecture. We have the entrance gate of the 
large compound with beautiful Persian arches and large al- 
coves, along with turrets on either side with lotus finials, 
sixty-eight broad Persian arches with recessed graves on 
the main platform 26 ft. high, four large and small chhatris 
in pure pillar-and-lintel style adorning the roof right round 
the great dome. These chhatris henceforward became a part 
and parcel of Mughal architecture, and different to the chha- 
tris like those in Sher Shah’s tomb, they do not overpower 
the dome but serve as a complement to the ornamentation 
of the roof. 

There is one other feature in Humayun’s tomb which serv- 
ed as a model for the future, and that was the large geome- 


17 Not 1564 as in Brown, op. cit., 90. The tomb was constructed 
in the year 1569 according to an inscription referred to in Syed Ah- 
mad Khan’s compendious book, the Atharu’s Sanadid, first pub- 
lished in 1846. It contains a description of all the historical monu- 
ments of Delhi, including fine drawings and fascimiles of inscrip~ 
tions. 
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trical garden which surrounded the mausoleum and was en- 
closed by a high wall. This garden is divided into four main 
parterres by broad causeways provided with narrow water 
channels, and is subdivided into small plots. Each fall of 
the level is indicated by a water-chute. This arrangement 
may be said to be an ancestor of the Shalimar gardens at 
Lahore and Srinagar, as well as of the ornamental gardens 
of Akbar’s tomb, of the gardens within the Agra Fort, and 
finally of the broad marbelled garden adorning the Taj. 

As Humayun’s tomb was constructed in Akbar’s reign 
it may be listed along with other edifices of that period. But 
it really stands apart from other notable buildings of Akbar, 
such as the Agra Fort (1566), the great collection of struc- 
tures known collectively as Fathepur Sikri (commenced, 
1569) and many other monuments. Akbar’s own unique 
tomb was not completed till 1613, i.e., eight years after his 
death, so it actually comes within Jahangir’s reign. The civil 
structures of Fathepur Sikri, being off the beaten track, have 
been saved the ravages of the conquerors, differently to such 
structures elsewhere, and they represent the quiet and al- 
most unostentatious life of the Emperor away from hurly 
burly of the palaces within the Fort. 

Agra, renamed Akbarabad, is naturally closely associated 
with the Emperor. But the curious thing about the palace- 
fortress is that, except for what is called Jahangiri Mahal, 
very few of Akbar’s buildings remain. Akbar’s principal 
medium was the red sandstone, and practically all red sand- 
stone structures were pulled down by his grandson Shah 
Jahan who replaced them by white marble. The exterior of 
Akbar’s solitary palace extant, the Jahangiri Mahal, dis- 
plays the arches and alcoves in the approved Persian style, 
but with the pillar and lintel chhatris flanking the main en- 
trance. The interior is constructed of Akbar’s favourite 
milieu, the red sandstone, in purely Hindu style. The design 
of the courtyard, 72 ft. square, including pillars: and orna- 
mentation, is Hindu. On the north side of this courtyard’is ~~ 
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another hall, 62 ft. by 37 ft. The roof of this hall is support- 
ed by richly carved pillars and is composed of large slabs 
of. stone on which dragons are carved length-ways. 

But what gives a peep into Akbar’s daily life is the spraw- 
ling red standstone palace of Fathepur Sikri which was com- 
pleted in 1569, while the Buland Darwaza of the great mos- 
que was added on in 1601 to commemorate Akbar’s victory 
over distant Khandesh. In this concourse of buildings, we 
find some intimate accoutrements of imperial living, such 
as, for instance, the stone pedestals for water-pots, veran- 
dahs done in pillar and lintel style, the Emperor’s Khwabgah 
or ‘Bedchamber’ with murals all round, though unfortunate- 
ly much faded, the Rumi Sultana’s house, Jodh Bai’s palace, 
the pyramidical Panch Mahal (which may have shown the 
way to Jahangir for his father’s wonderful mausoleum at 
Sikandra), the unique Diwan-i Khas which in this context 
would mean the ‘Council Chamber’, the house of Marya- 
mu’z-Zamani also called Sunehri Mahal by one of our chro- 
niclers, the Record Office, the Treasury, the Mint, Birbal’s 
house and many other buildings, which generally follow the 
line of the ridge on which they are built. Of mixed red stone 
and marble is the great Mosque, in the northern corner of 
which is that gem in marble, the small tomb of Hazrat Shaikh 
Salim Chishti, who prayed for an issue to the Emperor and 
had his prayer granted when a prince was born who was 
named Salim after him. 

It is impossible to give here even a cursory description of 
all the styles of architecture represented in these buildings, 
and only certain typical edifices will be touched upon. The 
first which one comes across is the Buland Darwaza or the 
‘Lofty Gate’ which was built in 1601. The top of the great 
portal is 60 ft. from the ground level and it opens out on to 
the courtyard of the Jami’ Masjid which is another chef- 
d@oeuvre of the Emperor. While the portal and the alcoves on 
both sides are in the Persian style, the ubiquitous chhatris are 


of the pillar and lintel pattern. The same is the case with i 
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pendentives and the Hindu emblems in such buildings as 
Maryam Sultana’s house, the house of Raja Birbal, the pyra- 
midical Panch Mahal and the great palace of Jodh Bai. One 
of the most resplendent and unique buildings in the whole 
area is the Diwan-i Khas with its solitary massive marble 
pillar expanding towards the top and the Emperor’s elevat- 
ed seat connected to the second floor by means of direct 
bridge-like passages with beautiful geometrical marble tra- 
cery all round. The Emperor would sit on the top of the 
elevated pedestal and listen to arguments on religious and 
other matters freely entered into by those who sat below 
round the base of the pedestal. 

A most prominent feature of Fathepur Sikri is the pro- 
fusion of minute carvings, nearly all different to each other, 
not merely on the pillars but also on dadoes, friezes, pilas- 
ters, and even the ceilings of certain palaces and other build- 
ings. These contain geometrical patterns, flowers, fruits, 
leaves and sometimes even figures of birds and animals. 
There is a profusion of such carvings in the Turkish Sul- 
tana’s palace, Raja Birbal’s house and the Diwan-i Khas. 
We are grateful to E. W. Smith for surveying and fully illus- 
trating what he calls “the monumental buildings in the won- 
derful and beautiful City founded by Akbar,” in which “no 
two buildings are alike in design, and each presents a totally 
different study to the other.”18 

The other resplendent structure is the tomb of Shaikh 
Salim Chishti, on the northern side of the great quadrangle 
of the mosque. The date on the white marble dargah corres- 
ponds to 1580. The pure white marble structure has got cer- 
tain peculiarities. While the arches leading to the cenotaph 
remind one of Spanish-Arab arches, the arabesque perforated 
marble screens surrounding the cenotaph are the work of 
the local stone cutter of the highest order, the marble pil- 
lars and the brackets connecting those pillars with the roof 


18 Smith, Edmund W.: The Moghul Architecture of Fatepur Sf 4 


in four parts, 1894; part I, Preface, p. xi. 
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(the main feature of which is the lintel-like marble rafters) 
are all Hindu in conception. The whole décor in fact reminds 
one of the embellishments of a Hindu temple without effi- 
gies, superimposed by Persian and Arab ornamentation. 
The first great architectural achievement of Jahangir’s 
reign was the construction of his father’s mausoleum at the 
village of Sikandra (named after Sikandar Lodi) four miles 
from Agra on the Agra-Mathura Road. The resting place 
of the Emperor represents the eclecticism of cultures such 
as no other monument does: the cultural synthesis which 
was fast taking place and was the ideal the Emperor had 
in view all his life. Jahangir says in his Memoirs that he 
began the construction of the mausoleum in 1605 on the 
death of his father, but it was not completed till 1613. The 
style of the tomb as well as its great front gate leading to the 
garden is as far from Humayun’s tomb as two structures can 
possibly be. As has been mentioned above, Akbar’s mauso- 
leum reminds one of the Panch Mahal of Fathepur Sikri. 
This is also five storeys high with each storey receding fur- 
ther and further till the open air simulated cenotaph is reach- 
ed. The ensemble is like a ‘truncated pyramid’ of five storeys. 
The solid ground floor has a large portal with entrance to 
the Emperor’s real grave in the basement. The portal is 
divided into nineteen panels, each with beautiful traceries, 
and is flanked by broad four-centred arches which are re- 
peated in all the other sides of the building. The three upper 
storeys are made up of pavilions formed by a simple red 
sandstone pillar and lintel construction. Each of the four 
portals is again surmounted by marble pavilions of the Hindu 
pattern with the roof supported by three pillar and lintel 
openings and with a kalasa on each of these, while marble 
and red sandstone chhatris are raised on every conceivable 
corner. The top floor is an open court surrounded by a 
marble screen divided into thirty-six arched openings, each 
filled with exquisite marble jalis of varied patterns. In the 
centre of this highly dignified though domeless platform. is 
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the beautiful marble imitation sarcophagus of the great Em- 
peror with God’s ninety-nine names and inter-twined foliage 
in bold relief engraved right round, and the motto, Allah-o 
Akbar done also in relief at the head, and Jalla-Jalaluhu 
at the foot of the cenotaph. The whole scene lends a sense 
of awe mixed with deep regard for the man whose remains 
be buried in the crypt.?® 

Many, if not most, of the jalis have intricate geometrical 
designs intertwined with the Hindu swastika, while there are 
rows of fourteen triple crosses as balusters, flanked by tur- 
rets with upturned lotus emblems in each case. Thus the 
marks of three cultures, Muslim, Hindu and Christian, form 
a part of the Emperor’s mausoleum in conformity with his 
own ideal of a composite Indian culture with the elements 
of all the cultures existing in his vast empire. 

A building which may be said to mark the transition bet- 
ween the red sandstone cum marble constructions of Akbar 
and Jahangir, and the pure marble creations of Shah Jahan, 
is that gem of a tomb, that of I‘timadu’d-Daulah at Agra 
which may be said to be a forerunner of the Taj itself in 
certain respects. Built by I‘timadu’d-Daulah’s daughter, the 
Empress Nur Jahan, in 1627-28, it opens out a new vista, 
that of the full surfacing of marble, the introduction of pie- 
tra dura and finally an assimilation of different styles into 
one system, a feature which became such a characteristic of 
Shah Jahan’s creations. It is a comparatively small mauso- 
leum built on a modest platform just 76 ft. square. But it 
has certain characteristics which make the composition most 
striking. Its broad minaret-like low towers on the four cor- 
ners crowned with Hindu capitals, blazoned with pietra dura, 

19 There is a painting of Jahangir, in which he is depicted as rid- 
ing on a horse with a cavalcade of courtiers and attendants mostly 
on horse-back, passing by Akbar’s tomb. The rather significant part 
of the picture is that the topmost storey is covered by a roofed 
pavilion, the roof being of pure white marble. The painting is in 
the Faber Gallery of Oriental Art. See J. V. S. Wilkinson: ie, 
Paintings, plate 5. af 8 
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an overfiow of pierced marble jalis, Persian arched openings 
and alcoves, some real and some simulated, a three-arched 
vaulted roof with three kalasas on the top and a broad chha- 
tri with two kalasas, all these at once make the mausoleum 
a milestone in the development of Mughal art. Although 
Smith is not much struck by its “architectural design,” he 
is forced to admit that “there is no question that the struc- 
ture possesses rare beauty.”?° 

Shah Jahan toyed with Makrana marble and gave it new 
shapes in such a way that it is difficult to know where the 
Persian style ended and the Hindu began. It was a case of 
perfect assimilation of two and more styles, and it is per- 
haps this which led to the innate beauty of his structures. 
Unfortunately, some of his masterpieces, especially those 
within the Red Fort at Delhi, were wantonly destroyed by 
the British after the failure of the Great Rebellion of 1857, 
in order to instil awe in the minds of subdued Indians, and 
it was by a stroke of sheer luck that even that ‘proud passion 
of the Emperor’s love’, the Taj, was spared the vandalism 
of the housebreaker.2 Percy Brown calls Shah Jahan’s 
reign ‘the Reign of Marble’, But the factors which distin- 
guish his creations are not merely his free use of marble 
but the innovations he made and the details he introduced 
which make him rank as an architect of the first water. 
These innovations consist in the technique of the pietra dura 
in some of the finest inlay work in the world, the well-pro- 
portioned minarets which he boldly placed in four corners 
of the platform of the Taj instead of the entrance to the 
garden as in Akbar’s tomb or on both sides of the facade as 
in the case of some of the mosques in Gujarat, the nine- 
pointed cusped arch instead of the five-pointed, bulbous 
domes of the finest outline, profuse use of chhatris, base 


29¥V. Smith, op. cit., p. 180. 

21 For a discussion of this episode see Sherwani: Presidential Ad- 
dress of the Indian History Congress, 25th (Jubilee) Session, Poona, 
1963, n. 8, pp. 28-30. : 
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with correct proportion of lotus leaves, pillars with taper- 
ing shafts and various other media which make Shah Jahan’s 
art not merely resplendent but also distinctive. It is the pro- 
portion of one set of motifs to another and not merely the 
glitter of the marble which pick out his creations. The great 
Jami‘ Masjid of Delhi, which has to be seen in order to be 
appreciated, is not built wholly of marble, still the ensemble, 
whether of red sandstone, sandstone ribbed with marbles 
or wholly marble, or the great compound, are all so well- 
proportioned that they can only give comfort to the eye. 
If Shah Jahan had constructed a mausoleum for himself on 
the other side of the Jamuna according to plan, in black 
marble instead of white, it would have been as distinctive 
as the superb monument in white marble he raised over the 
mortal remains of his Empress. 

It is not possible nor is it necessary here to describe 
even the most salient individual features of Shah Jahan’s 
edifices, whether religious or civil, as, apart from the space 
such a description would take up, at least some of them are 
well known. Whether it is the reconstructed palaces in the 
Agra Fort, the remaining parts of the Red Fort, the whole 
outlay of Shahjahanabad and what remains of the circum- 
vallation and the gates of the capital, the well-proportioned 
Jami‘ Masjids of Agra and Delhi, Wazir Khan’s mosque at 
Lahore and the queer Jami‘ Masjid of Thatta in Sindh which 
is completely covered with the most beautiful encaustic tiles 
—in spite of great variety of forms, the hand of the Em- 
peror is seen in the technique and proportion of various 
parts constituting his buildings. 

Aurangzeb is the last Mughal Emperor of any eminence 
who belongs strictly to the medieval period of Indian history. 
The foreworks of the Lahori Darwaza of the Red Fort with 
its striking octagonal ramparts can be traced to him, while 


22 The Jami‘ Masjid was not bull-dozed after 1857 as some ‘of 


the marble palaces within the Fort, but was used as horse’ stables _ 


by the British army right up to 1861. 
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within the Fort, nearest to the royal apartments, is situated 
the well-proportioned and completely segregated Moti Mas- 
jid or the ‘Pearl Mosque’ which was completed in 1662. It is 
a small mosque with a courtyard measuring only 40 ft. by 
35 ft., and its high compound walls indicate that it was 
meant as a private mosque for the Emperor and for the 
ladies of the zenana. It has three ribbed domes with rather 
elongated kalasas, three cusped arches and two aisles, while 
the whole mosque is constructed of white and gray marble. 
One of its noticeable features is the bent cornice which is 
reminiscent of Hindu influence. The smallness of the mos- 
que makes it a very pleasant place of worship, and it may 
be said to be the last building raised in Shah Jahan’s tradi- 
tion. 

The tomb of Aurangzeb’s wife, Rabi‘a Durrani, at Au- 
rangabad, constructed in 1678, marks the ebb of this tradi- 
tion. Barely forty years had passed since the completion of 
that wonder of the world, the Taj at Agra, and here we have 
a base copy of that mausoleum. “Nothing could depict more 
graphically the decline in architectural ideals than a compa- 
rison between the memorials to these queens. . . . Its com- 
pressed proportions, the ornaments over the parapets, folia- 
tion of the arches and the plastic treatment is . . . spiritless, 
and the domes, large and small, have lost their fluidity.”?* 


Palaces of Feudal Lords 


It has already been remarked that most of the important 
civil monuments and residential quarters within some of 
the important forts and medieval cities have been wantonly 
destroyed by successive waves of conquerors, and the only 
buildings generally left standing are places of worship and 
places of burial. Luckily, some important mansions of feudal 
princes, which were off the beaten track, have been left 
standing. Most of these are vast residences of lords who be- 
23 Brown, op. cit., 111. i 
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came independent Rajas on the dissolution of the Mughal 
Empire. It is not possible here to give even a list of such 
mansions, but a general description of a few of them is 
necessary. 

Fortunately a mansion which pre-dates the Mughal power 
is still almost intact. The palace of Raja Man Singh of Gwa- 
lior (1486-1516) is perhaps the “earliest residence of a 
Hindu raja extant.” It is in perfect preservation in spite of 
the passage of centuries. The compass is small, as the floor 
space occupied covers only 150 ft. by 120 ft. The ensemble 
is marked by turrets, copper gilt flat domes raised from the 
sloping chhajjas by round bands, and rounded bastions. 
Many of the walls have been decorated with a profusion of 
coloured tiles with representations of ducks, elephants and 
peacocks in blue, green and gold, while the towers are con- 
nected at the top by beautiful jalis. 

There are mansions and palaces in every former princely 
State, many of which go back to the Middle Ages, while 
some are archaeological gems. It is obviously not possible 
here to give an account of more than two or three of these. 
Perhaps the most sumptuous and typical of these is the 
palace of the ancestors of the Maharaja of Jaipur at Amber, 
the erstwhile capital of the Kachhwahas. The rulers of the 
principality, Raja Bihari Mal and Raja Bhagwan Das, had 
close marriage ties with Akbar and Jahangir, and Ambér 
grew with the rule of Mirza Raja Jai Singh (circa 1621- 
1667) and Sawai Jai Singh (circa 1696-1743), and was 
abandoned in favour of Jaipur in 1628. With the direct ins- 
piration from the Mughals, it is no wonder that some of the 
spread-out palaces of Amber, seven miles from Jaipur, 
should be modelled on their great palaces. The Diwan-i ‘Am 
at Amber is a masterpiece of Rajput-Mughal art with a 
double row of columns supporting a massive entablature. 


There is, significantly, a series of beautiful latticed galleries- 


for the ladies of the ruling House. The Jai Mandir or the 


‘Hall of Victory’ has fine panels of alabaster worked in alto —_ 
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relievo. The marble used throughout is of such a quality 
that it takes one’s mind to the glories of Agra and Delhi 
with the addition of a small temple here, and a mural de- 
picting the scenes of Brindaban and Mathura there. 

The tract once ruled by the Bundela Rajputs known as 
Bundelkhand, has two fine well-preserved medieval palaces 
built by the Bundela chief Bir Singh Deo (1605-26), one 
at his capital Orchha, and the other at Datia, 16 miles from 
Jhansi. The stately five storeyed palace of Datia is one of 
the most important landmarks on the Jhansi-Agra line of 
the Central Railway. It is not known whether it was ever 
occupied, as, while Bir Singh was a favourite of Jahangir, 
he rebelled against Shah Jahan and never regained his autho- 
rity after the suppression of the rebellion. The palace has 
seven storeys, two underground and five overground. It is 
one of the grandest buildings for hundreds of miles around. 
Different to the spread out palace or palaces at Amber, the 
"palace at Datia is an absolutely compact building. The main 
entrance, which is in the pillar-lintel style, is superimposed 
by a fine four-centred arch with a series of small alcoves 
round the margin of the gateway. One of the features of 
the palace wall is a number of projecting arched openings 
crowned by cupolas and a continuous projecting cornice on 
brackets. At each of the four corners of the uppermost 
storey of the palace are other cupolas surrounded by four 
chhatris each, while above the centre is a large dome mount- 
ed on a platform with chhajjas resting on brackets. Quite 
naturally the whole outlook is more Hindu than Mughal, 
but the large and small arches remind one of the early de- 
velopment of these media in Mughal edifices. 

Right in the south of the country, at Madura, we rather 
surprisingly find a palace in which Mughal architectural in- 
fluence abounds. Tirumala Nayak’s palace there, construct~ 
ed in 1645, betrays Hindu, Mughal and even English char- 
acteristics. Just like the fully developed Mughal architecture, — 
where -it is difficult to differentiate the Mughal from the. 
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Hindu, here also the Hindu and the Indo-Persian styles are 
so well dovetailed that it is difficult to say where one ends 
and the other begins. On the west and opposite the main 
entrance stands the Swarga Vilasa or ‘Pavilion of Heaven’, 
an octagonal structure covered by a large dome. To the 
north of this is a fine hall 140 ft. by 70 ft., the broad arches 
of which are all cusped with seven points. The galleries on 
the sides are supported by massive granite pillars with ar- 
ches, which are something like the arches on both sides of 
the nave of a church, with a profusion of stucco decorations 
on the top. The palace is an excellent example of the com- 
posite pattern of architecture in the South. 


The Marathas 


Not much attention has been paid to Maratha architecture 
owing perhaps to its ecclecticism, at least during the later 
period of Maratha history. But those who ignore the deve- 
lopment of architecture in this context forget that no culture, 
no form of art, can claim to be absolutely pure, and archi- 
tecture as developed by the valiant Maratha race is no ex- 
ception. Even before the race-consciousness of the people, 
one of the prime movers of which was Malik ‘Ambar, we 
have “a faint echo of the Hemadpanthi style combined with 
the Western Deccani peasant houses.”?4 The rising tide of 
the Marathas could not fail to be affected by the style of 
fort architecture and house architecture of the adjoining 
States, and of the Mughals, with whom they came into con- 
tact and conflict. It may be said with some confidence 
that although the Marathas were at daggers drawn with 
their neighbours, there was hardly any wave of mutual des- 
truction of edifices. One of the reasons for this rather un- 
usual phenomenon was that the struggle was in effect more 


political than religious, and while there were Muslims in the _. 
army of the Marathas, the armies of Bijapur and of the ~~ 


24 Goetz: The Art of the Marathas and its Problems, p- 3. 
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Mughals were full of Rajput and other Hindu warriors. 

‘ It is therefore not surprising that the Marathas should 
adopt some of the motifs and styles of their neighbours and 
of their enemies. They even went to the extent of imitating 
the religious edifices of the Muslims in the same way as the 
early Perso-Turkish invaders of India had imitated the 
Hindu temple styles. “The royal samadhis at Mahuli reflect 
the styles of the Faruqi dynasty of Khandesh and of the 
Nizamshahis of Daulatabad, intermixed with ornament mo- 
tifs from Gulbarga, Bidar and Vijayanagar.”?> The names 
of the chief parts of a typical Maratha mansion sound fami- 
liar to a student of the social life of the Mughals, such as 
Sadar Mahal, Arsi Mahal (arsi being a mirror ring), Asmani 
Mahal, Rang Mahal, etc. The wooden ceiling began to have 
geometrical designs worked on it, while in the middle of 
the eighteenth century baghs (gardens) began to be laid 
according to the Mughal pattern with intersecting channels, 
walks and fountains. “The moulded brackets and heavy cor- 
nices are strongly reminiscent of the Bijapur monuments,”?6 
while the cusped arch was imported almost bodily from the 
Mughals. 

Perhaps the most remarkable development was the adop- 
tion of minarets and a verandah with three openings in cer- 
tain temples such as the Khandoba temple at Jejuri, while 
the squinches joining the right-angled walls with round 
domes were similar to those in some of the Muslim mos- 
ques.27 Moreover, Muslim tomb architecture was copied in 
certain samadhis, such as the samadhi of Sambhaji Jadhav, 
which has four short minarets, a bulbous dome resting on 
rather exaggerated lotus petals of the Bijapur type and three 
cusped arches on the four sides. 

Thus it may be said that “the Maratha architecture was 
the result of the assimilation of the earlier Hindu tradition 


25 Ibid., p. 5. 
26 Mate, M. S.: Maratha Architecture, p. 69. 
27 Ibid., Plate XIII, opposite p. 104. 
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with a number of later art traditions in the country, first 
with Bijapur, then with Malwa, Gujarat, Rajasthan and 
Delhi.”?8 

With limited space it has been possible to give only 
a general survey of the tendencies at work in medieval 
Indian architecture. In consonance with other forms of art, 
medieval architecture has generally passed though three 
stages, viz., Confrontation, Toleration and Assimilation. 
Confrontation naturally entailed a certain amount of des- 
truction, but that stage was soon passed, especially when 
both the sides found that it was impossible to obliterate the 
other and they had to exist side by side. In the art of the 
builder, the conquerors had to requisition the services of the 
Indian mason with ancient Hindu traditions, and however 
much the architect superintended their work they did not 
fail to introduce their own motifs and ideas in the construc- 
tions for which they had been commissioned. In course of 
time mutual toleration gave place to assimilation, and the 
formation of a composite system was the result, which spread 
its wings throughout the length and breadth of India.?® 


28 Ibid., p. 128. 

29 Goetz gives an instance of such an assimilation. He says that 
“the age-old motif of the lotus, which had dominated the Hindu art 
of Bharut, Sanchi, the Guptas, etc., has again become the basis of 
all Forms of the Jate 18th and early nineteenth century”—“Indo- 
Muslim Architecture in its Islamic Setting”, Journal of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay, January, 1940. : 
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Nature of the Painter's Art 


LIKE Architecture, Painting is a record of the environments 
and feelings of the artist at the time he takes up his brush. 
But while the work of the mason is visible to a passer-by 
and is as permanent as the material with which it is exe- 
cuted, the work of the painter suffers not merely in its be- 
ing comparatively hidden but also in being liable to decay 
and destruction sooner than an edifice. There is one other 
difficulty which a painter has to face. He has to delineate 
figures on a flat surface with a certain amount of depth and 
perspective by means of strokes of his brush, while the 
builder has a natural perspective to work upon. No doubt 
the builder has to find correct proportioning of various parts 
of the building he constructs in order to meet the aesthetic 
tastes of the viewer, but the task of the painter is more dif- 
ficult and, withal, unobtrusive. 
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Pre-Mughal Phase 


There appears to be a long void between the Ajanta frescoes 
and the revival of the murals at Fathepur Sikri in 1569, but 
the void is not so marked in so far as general painting is 
concerned. The Russian scholar, F. Sosenburg, says: 


“The fact is that nine centuries elapsed between the earli- 
est reproductions of the Modern Indian School [in which 
he includes what we call Medieval] and the latest crea- 
tions of the Ajanta art which is supposed to belong to 
the seventh century a.D.”2 


More or less the same view is expressed by Percy Brown: 


“From the time that the last painter of Ajanta threw down 
his brush in A.D. 650 until we come in contact with the 
art again as it was revived in the reign of the Moghul 
Emperor Akbar in the later half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the story of painting in India, to all intents and pur- 
poses, remains a blank.” i 


These slightly differing views may be right in the case of 
frescoes, but it would not be correct to say that the art of 
painting suddenly disappeared after the frescoes of Ajanta. 
We have definite evidence in our Indo-Persian chronicles 
that the art was patronised by the Indo-Turkish sultans of 
Delhi. Thus Minhaj b. Siraj says in his book, the Tabagat-i 
Nasiri, that when the envoy sent by the Calif al-Mu‘tasim 
bi’l-lah to the court of Shamsu’d-din Iltutmish (1286-1359) 


-1Rosenburg, F.: “Indo-Persian and Modern Indian Painting”, 
translated by L. Bogdanov, Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, 1931, p. 38. 
He says that the earliest specimen of the “Modern Indian School” 


is a miniature of 1533 representing a court entertainment in the time sere 


of Muhammad bin Tughlug. 
2 Percy Brown: Indian Painting, p. 38. 
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reached Delhi, the city was decorated in his honour and a 
large portrait of the Sultan placed in the central square of 
the capital.* In the same way, Ziyau’d-din Barani mentions 
in his Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi that the palace of Sultan Firoz 
Shah Tughlug (1351-88) had a number of frescoes painted 
on its walls. But with the passage of time, and with the des- 
truction of most of these palaces, the frescoes have disap- 
peared.* 

Just as Gujarat was the earliest to reach the initial stage 
- in the assimilation of Hindu and Turco-Persian architectu- 
ral forms, in the same manner the Jain miniatures or book 
illustrations of the fourteenth century depict perhaps the first 
stage in the mutual understanding between the two great cul- 
tural forms, leading to almost complete assimilation under 
the Mughals and the Rajputs. One of these is that of the 
Kalpasutra which deals with the birth of Mahavira and his 
renunciation of the world, while the other, the Kalikacharya- 
katha describes the relations of the Jains with the Sakas, the 
saviours of the Jains from the tyranny of the local rulers. 
The Sakas are dressed as Muslim Perso-Turks with a pecu- 
liar physiognomy, wearing turbans, pointed beards and long 
robes, while the Sahi (Shah) has a crown on his head. On 
the other hand the figures of the Jains are distinguished by a 
large tuft of hair at the back of the head, a shaven chin, a 
dhoti, an angochha round the neck and over the shoulders, 
and other articles of Hindu dress of those days. In some of 
these paintings the interior or the pavilion is decorated with 
geometrical motifs. Apart from religious paintings we have 
miniatures depicting secular subjects such as is the case with 
the manuscript of Vasanta Vilasa, the first lyrical poem in 
the Gujarati language, written in the time of Qutbu’d-din 
Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, and illustrated in 1451. No doubt 
the technique of these miniatures is stylised and rather flat, 
but it gives a valuable insight into the trends of art in the 

3 Minhaj b. Siraj: Tabaqat-i Nasiri, Calcutta, 1869. 

4Barani: Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi, Calcutta, 1862. 
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pre-Mughal period.’ Writing about the Jain manuscripts’ 
miniatures in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, Dr. 
Moti Chandra says that “the improved technical achieve- 
ments in draughtsmanship, colour applications and high finish 
might have been due to Persian influences which were be- 
ing increasingly felt in Indian art and architecture of the. 
period.”® : 

As Goetz avers, the Jains were treated with consideration. 
by Muslim rulers, and it is no wonder that some illustrated 
manuscripts of Kalpasutra have been discovered at Mandu,: 
the capital of the flourishing State of Malwa. One of these: 
manuscripts was written during the reign of Mahmud Khilji, 
(1436-79) who, besides being a great conqueror, was also 
a patron of art. The manuscript contains as many as thirty: 
miniatures which are distinguished by “an advanced techni- 
que of draughtsmanship and colour applications.”? ; 


The Mughal or Shahi Qalam 


The art of painting, as it was evolved in India during the 
period of Mughal ascendancy, derived its basic inspiration: 
from the schools of Samarqand and Hirat. But as the Mu-: 
ghals became more and more Indian with the passage of 
time, so also their art became more and more Indianised and: 
acquired a distinct character of its own. “This art may have 


8 Goetz, H.: “Vestiges of Muslim Paintings under the Sultans of: 
Gujarat”,. Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, July 1954. 
Chaghatai, A.: Painting during the Sultanate Period, p. 47. Kart 
Khandalawala: Indian Sculpture and Painting, an Introductory 
Study, p. 58. Smith, V. A.: A History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, p. 203. Khandalawala objects to Gujarat miniatures being’ 
called’ Jain, as the style*is peculiar to Gujarat and not to Jainism a5, 
such. % 
6 Moti Chandra: “Jain Miniature”, Illustrated Weekly of India. 
Bombay, 26 January, 1958, quoted by Chaghatai, op. cit. 4. 


7 Moti Chandra and Khandalawala: “An Illustrated Manuscript ... 


from Mandapodurga’ (Mandu)”; Lalit ‘Kala, October, 1959. 
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been eclectic during its formative period, but it can stand 
on its own merit . . . and it is entitled to an honourable 
position in the record of Asia’s cultural achievements.”$ 
There are two distinct aspects of Mughal paintings, the 
miniature or the Shahi galam, which includes portraiture and 
pictures of animals of the finest quality, and frescoes chiefly 
represented by the almost life-like frescoes of Fathepur Sikri. 
Miniature paintings were originally book illustrations, and 
may be said to have been descended from the book illus- 
trations of Persia on the one hand and the palm leaf illus- 
trations and Jain books of Gujarat on the other; but later 
they were painted separately with the same technique. The 
frescoes of Fathepur Sikri, though much decayed, follow, in 
a way, the traditions of the great frescoes of Ajanta, and on 
a lower plane, of Ellora. 5 
Babur, the founder of the dynasty, was descended from 
Amir Timur in the fifth generation, and must have imbibed 
the spirit of adventure and conquest which was native to his 
ancestor. He was the son of ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza the ruler 
of the petty State of Farghana, and from the year of his 
father’s death in 1494 to his own death in 1530 at the age 
of 53 he was always campaigning, unsuccessfully in the north 
as far as Samarqand, and successfully in the south where he 
conquered the whole of northern India at the battles of Pani- 
pat and Kanwa. He had an occasion to visit Hirat when the 
great Bihzad, who was the court painter of Sultan Hussain 
of Hirat, was flourishing. On Sultan Hussain’s death Bihzad 
was employed by Shah Isma‘il Safawi of Iran, and it was 
there that Babur met him. As is well known, when Huma- 
yun was defeated at the hands of Sher Shah he fled to Persia. 
When he reached the Persian capital, Isfahan, Bihzad was 
dead, but his place had been taken by Mir Mansur Badakh- 
shi whose realistic paintings greatly impressed the fugitive 
monarch. When at last Humayun came back to India in 
1554-55 he brought with him Mansur’s son Mir Syed “Ali, 
8 Wilkinson, J. V. S.: op. cit., p. 2. wah 
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while another Persian painter, ‘Abdu’s-Samad, joined him 
at Kabul. 

Syed ‘Ali and ‘Abdu’s-Samad may be called the initiators 
of what was to be known as the Shahi or the Mughal galam. 
Being nurtured in Persia it was quite natural that they should 
have brought with them the Persian tradition of two dimen- 
sional art with little attempt at perspective, brilliant colours, 
vigorous live drawing and facial expressions which betray 
Chinese influence. Book illustrations on paper had been in 
vogue for a long time in Persia and elsewhere. There is a 
manuscript of the Materia Medica of Dioscorides (in Ara- 
bic) executed in the twelfth century in Spain, containing 
drawings of plants with medicinal qualities. We have again 
a splendid manuscript of the Magamat of al-Hariri, written 
in 1222, not long after the author’s death, with 39 minia- 
tures, perhaps the oldest in existence.'° The tradition was 
continued in Persia and in the Timuride Succession States 
particularly Hirat, and carried by Syed ‘Ali and ‘Abdu’s- 
Samad on to India. Syed ‘Ali was nominated Supervisor of 
the giant project of painting the Hamza Nama or Dastan of 
Amir Hamza. The paintings, more than two thousand in 
number, were bound in twelve volumes, and as large sheets 
of paper were not available they were painted on processed 
cotton cloth. Some of these sheets have been lost, while 
the remainder are interspersed in various museums, such as 
Vienna, South Kensington (London) and the British 
Museum."? 


9 Biblioth*que Nationale: Les Arts de P Iran, Pancienne Perse et 
Bagdad, Paris, 1938; p. 128, Arabe, 2850. 

10 Jbid., p. 110, Arabe, 1094. There are a number of Arabic ma- 
nuscripts with miniatures, such as those reproduced in M. Z. Siddiqi’s 
Arabic and Persian Medical Literature, frontispiece, (1280), Plate 
IIE (1307). 

11 Referring to the dispersal of Mughal miniatures, albums and 
sheets in rather a euphemistical manner, V. A. Smith says: “The 
political convulsions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries des- 
troyed the Imperial libraries, with most of similar collections. Frag- 
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The Shahi galam attained its adolescence during the reign 
of Akbar, and full stature during Jahangir’s reign. Akbar 
was himself a connoisseur of art and there are miniatures in 
which he is shown supervising the building and perhaps the 
decoration of his palace at Fathepur Sikri. It is fortunate that 
most of the illustrations of manuscripts made in his reign 
have names of the artists inscribed on them and that the 
chronicler of the reign, Abu’l-Fazl, has ennumerated the 
names of the artists who worked in the Imperial Studio. 
The head of the Karkhana was Khwaja ‘Abdu’s-Samad 
while Basawan and Yashwant stood at the head of the con- 
tingent of Hindu artists. The number of Muslim artists was 
small, and we can count only four besides the Director, 
namely, Mir Syed ‘Ali, Farrukh the Qalmaq, Miskin, and, 
on a lower level, Mansur, who rose to great fame as the 
painter of animals and birds in the succeeding reign. Abu’l- 
Fazl gives the names of thirteen Hindu artists while the 
illustrations of the Wagi‘at-i Babari, which was transcribed 
about 1600, are assigned to some Muslim and many more 
Hindu painters. Abu’l-Fazl’s list includes the names of such 
Hindu artists as Basawan, Yashwant, Tara, Khem Karan, 
Mahesh and Sanwal, while some of the signed portraits have — 
the signatures of Anupchatar, Madhav the younger, Qasim, 
Bilal and many others. If we add on the number of painters 
whose names appear in signed portraits and those enumera- 
ted in various lists, and remove repetition, the number would 
come to about 150. 

Different to European paintings, Mughal paintings were 
the output of collaborative effort, with the result that the 


ments of these wonderful accumulations are now scattered the world 

over in private and public collections.” He goes on to say that the 

Bareilly library (of Hafiz Rahmat Khan) was plundered after Has- 

tings’ Rohilla War, while the Oudh library was plundered and books 
scattered in 1858.—V. A. Smith: op. cit., p. 211. Even now some 

of these sheets and albums are on sale with the antiquarian book- 

sellers of London. 
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style of paintings of the same class is almost uniform. A 
specialist drew the outline, another filled in the colours, a 
third applied his brush to shading and background, a fourth 
drew the marginal ornamentations, which have a beauty and 
individuality of their own, and a fifth embellished painting 
with fine points of gold leaf, dust of mother o’ pearl and 


even precious stones. It was the painter, mostly responsible — 


for the overall arrangement, whose name appeared on the 
picture. Although Mughal paintings began by borrowing from 
Persian technique and Bihzad’s galam was in a way bodily 
brought to India by ‘Abdu’s-Samad and Mir Syed ‘Ali, the 
Persian style was completely amalgamated with the Indian 
tradition, and in course of time it became as national as 
the whole outlook of Akbar on life and politics.14(«) 

The number as well as the variety of subjects painted in 
the time of Akbar is immense and practically all the castes 
and classes are represented. We have the portraits of kings, 
queens and princes, the royal entourage, nobles, comman- 
ders, ensembles of full action, the builder, the carpenter, the 
farmer, musicians, dancers, soldiers, holy men both Hindu 
and Muslim, their chelas, (disciples), in fact there is practi- 
cally no walk of life and no profession which has been left 
out. The Hamza Nama, the Panchatantra stories, the story 
of Yusuf and Zulaikha, Sa‘di’s Gulistan, the Razm Nama 
or Mahabharata translated into Persian, Akbar Namah of 
Abu’l-Fazl were all calligraphed in fine hand and illustrated 
by the orders of the Emperor. The influence of European 
art brought light and shade and a greater sense of perspec- 


11(a)It is rather remarkable that Kashmir retained its Central 
Asian tradition for a fairly long time, at least till its conquest by 
Akbar in 1586. Goetz instances two illustrated Kashmiri manus- 
cripts, one of Sa‘di’s Bustan and the other of Nizami’s Khamsa, writ- 
ten and illustrated in 1505 and 1569 respectively. The illustrations 
in both are marked not merely by Persian atmosphere but also by 
Persian facial expressions and costumes. See Goetz: “Two Iilus- 
trated Persian Manuscripts from Kashmir”, Arts Asiatiques, Paris, 
1962-63; pp. 61. ff. 5 
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tive as well as subjects common to Christianity and Islam 
such as the Virgin Mary, the angels, etc. As time passed, 
greater details came to be painted and individual portraits 
became more and more true to life and almost like photo- 
graphs, though the perspective did not attain such an exacti- 
tude as it did in the next reign. 

The other important aspect of Mughal art as developed 
under Akbar was fresco painting. Frescoes of Ajanta were 
followed by those at Ellora and elsewhere, but as Khandala- 
wala says, they represent a ‘decadent art’.1* On the other 
hand, V. A. Smith is clear that “neither branch of Mughal 
painting—wall painting or miniatures—have anything to do 
with Ajanta or Gujarat except in certain inclinations to bright 
colouring and fine drawing.”!* In fact the great frescoes of 
Fathepur-Sikri, which represent the mural art of the period, 
stand unique, and are in a way an advanced version of the 
miniature products of Akbar’s Karkhana. There is a greater 
scope for the artist in these murals, for here the figures are 
not cooped up. There is a marked improvement on the mini- 
atures as most of the faces are either turned full or three- 
fourths to the onlooker, while a large majority of the figures 
in miniatures only show their profile. Some of the murals 
depict plenty of movement, both in human beings and in 
birds and animals. Another difference between book minia- 
tures and these murals is that in the case of the latter the 
paintings have deviated from the general principle of non- 
religious portraitures, for we find at Fathepur-Sikri subjects 
sacred to Buddhism and Christianity side by side with the 
delineation of social aspects of contemporary life. 

Unfortunately, centuries of neglect and the inclemencies 
of weather have taken a heavy toll of these frescoes, and 
most of them have been irrevocably obliterated. The palaces 
of Fathepur-Sikri were constructed in 1569-70 and were ab- 


andened fourteen years later in favour of the palace-fortress 


12 Karl Khandalawala: Indian Sculpture and Painting, p. 56. 
13'V. A. Smith, op. cit., p. 208. ‘ 
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of Akbarabad-Agra; since then, right up to the establish- 
ment of the Department of Archaeology by Lord Curzon, 
they were simply left to decay. Still, those that have been 
left deserve at least as close and critical a study as has been 
bestowed upon book illustrations and other miniatures.!4 

One of the first modern historians who visited the deserted 
city was Stanley Lane-Poole. He was simply overwhelmed 
by what he saw there. After giving a general description of 
various important buildings he goes on to say about these 
frescoes: 


“We may even enter his bedroom, the Khwabgah or ‘home 
of dreams’, and see the very screens of beautiful stone 
tracery, the same Persian couplets, the identical orna- 
ments in gold and ultramarine on which Akbar feasted 
his eyes in the long sultry afternoons of the Indian plains. 
. . . The frescoes in ‘Miriam’s Kothi’ are curious docu- 
ments of Indian painting, of which we obtain some glimp- 
ses in the albums of Moghul portraits.”15 


As alluded to by Stanley Lane-Poole, the frescoes are 
mostly concentrated in the Khwabgah or the Emperor’s bed- 
chamber and Mariam Sultana’s House, also called Sunehra 
Makan or “Golden House”. In these “the brush of the ar- 
tist has taken the place of the sculptor’s chisel, and we find 
walls and ceiling decorated with frescoes.”!° The Khwabgah 
is a small portion of the Mahal-i Khas or the ‘Main Palace’, 
and is only 13’ 11” long and 14’ 3” broad, surrounded by a 


14 We are greatly indebted to E. W. Smith for his masterly study 
of these frescoes in his book, The Mughal Architecture of Fathepur- 
Sikri. In the first volume of this work he has reproduced all the 
existing frescoes in their most minute details and appended notes 
on them. The material regarding these frescoes here has been culled 
from this book. 

15 Stanley Lane-Poole: Medieval India under Mohammedan Rule, 
pp. 272-73. 

16 Smith, E. W.: op. cit., Introduction, p. xii. 
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verandah 9’ 6” broad. One of the most prominent of its 
features are eight beautifully coloured panels right round 
the room, with panegyric Persian couplets lauding the Em- 
peror’s acts and praying for his long life. One of these panels 
has been completely obliterated, while the others have been 
restored on the basis of copies made in 1874. 

Among the scenes painted in this room are the follow- 
ing: houses with people looking on, bedecked with turbans 
and long chughas or robes; the famous boating scene with 
sails, oars, riggings, masts, etc. (a painting which has been 
reproduced by V. A. Smith in his book, Fine Arts in India 
and Ceylon); still life, flowers, and leaves; the Buddha, curi- 
ously with caste marks on his forehead; the Annunciation; 
elephant fights; scenes in which embattled towns are depicted 
with human figures; a battle scene; etc. In the Sunehra 
Makan, which is plastered with frescoes all round, we find 
a painting of the Annunciation more or less similar to the 
one in the Khwabgah; elephant fights; a bird’s-eye-view of a 
fort with its inmates; a large tree with branches and birds 
like the birds of Paradise; a nobleman on a horse attended 
by his retinue; tiger hunt with vivid movements; palace-for- 
tress with octagonal towers; octagonal throne with a person 
wearing a crown, and a fully robed official in attendance; 
and many other scenes.!? These frescoes show us the great 
variety of the subjects painted, and even if we were not 
aware of the chain of works which they must have entailed 
we would come to the conclusion that they were the result 
of a whole band of painters who must have cooperated with 
each other in such a way that, in contrast to most of the 
miniatures, they did not care to put their names on them. 

- Closely related to frescoes are the wonderful figures done 
in tiles on the walls of the Hathi Pol or ‘Elephant Gate’ and 
the adjoining Musamman Burj or the ‘Octagonal Tower’ of 
the Lahore Fort. Here we see panels illustrating elephant, 

17 This is a condensed list of the subjects of some of the fres- 

coes as given in Smith, V. A.: op. cit., pp. 1-13, V-XV C, CIX-CXX. 
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fights, horses and camels, winged fairies and demons, camel 
fights, a game of chaugan or polo with goal posts, while 
beneath the Khwabgah or bed-chamber of Jahangir is a par- 
ticularly fine panel depicting the azhdaha or dragon. A\- 
though tile decorations strictly belong to the work of the 
mason and are found in many of the Mughal buildings, this 
application of the art of the painter to the art of the mason 
is almost unique. 

The reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan saw a further 
development in painting, and the Shahi galam reached its 
apogee in these reigns. Jahangir was by nature a connois- 
seur of art in general and painting in particular, and during 
his reign a number of innovations were made. Book illus- 
trations, which were a heritage of Persian art, gradually but 
definitely gave place to portraits, either single or in groups. 
European influence came to affect art technique in the for- 
mation of clouds, a certain amount of perspective, persistent 
halo round the faces of monarchs and princes, a definite 
bent towards Christian subjects and sometimes even punc- 
tiliously correct copies of contemporary European paintings. 
In course of time very little of original Persian influence 
was-left, and the Mughal paintings began to exist in their 
own right. There was also an inclination to group paintings 
such as the ‘darbars’ of Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurang- 
zeb, and Jahangir’s shikar, both with the musket and with 


hounds and elephants. The margins of all these miniatures - 


are themselves works of art, for they depict varied scenes 
of nature: foliage, flowers, animals, birds, and quadrupeds 
such as the horse, the deer, the antelope and the lion, with 
much faithfulness. In the best part of the Mughal period 
the outlook of the artist had what may be called the ‘univer- 
sal aspect. It was in accord with the general atmosphere 
under which the major sections of the population recognised 


each other in a peculiar way, so that the Hindu poet Mano-, . 


har could say: 
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Yagana budan-u yakta shudan zi chashm amuz, 
Ke har du chashm juda-u juda nami nigarand. 


“Learn from the eyes how it is possible to be distinct and 
yet be one; For though the two eyes are separate, yet they 
do not have separate visions.” 

There was such a profusion of paintings that museums 
are full not merely of individual portraits but of muraqqas 
or albums. Thus there as many as sixty-six albums in the 
India Office Library, quite a number in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (London), the Bodleian Library of Oxford 
(which stocks an album of Mughal paintings which once be- 
longed to Archbishop Laud), some in the libraries of Lenin- 
grad, Berlin and Vienna, and many are interspersed in pri- 
vate libraries. The number of albums which have been left 
in India is not very large, but there are some scattered -in 
Calcutta, Aligarh, Patna and other places. Even illustrations 
in books like Hamzah Namah have been broken up, and por- 
tions of the book are now housed in the museums of Vienna, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Berlin, London and India.** 

Names of many new artists appear in the reigns of J ahan- 
gir and Shah Jahan, such as Honahar, Anupchatar, Mir 
Muhammad Hashim, Govardhan, Bhagvati, Muhammad 
Nadir Samarqandi, Nanna and others. Their forte was por- 
traiture, whether solo or in groups, and this art was carried 
to its highest watermark till it attained an almost photogra- 
phic exactitude in the reign of Shah Jahan. We have a paint- 
ing of Shah Jahan’s darbar where as many as 44 individual 
faces have been painted. The painting is incomplete but the 
faces and facial expressions of the high officials and cour- 
tiers are complete and all except three are named. Some 
of the portraits may well be compared with the solo por- 
traits of those represented and the similarity is so striking 
that little doubt is left as to the correctness of the expression. 

38 Goetz: “A Illustration from Hamzah Namah, the first Mughal 
Manuscript”, Baroda State Museum Bulletin, Vol. 11 Plate 1, pr 33. 
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Thus, while Sadiq Khan in this group is represented as a 
young man with a black beard, he has the same physiognomy 
as in the larger portrait of Sadiq Khan by Govardhan. Shah 
Jahan is represented as a young man with a black beard 
and an erect posture.!® 

The portraits are marked by “extreme and punctilious 
details,”2° and each facial expression, each hair of the beard, 
each fold of the turban and the robe, even the buckle of 
the shoes is clearly and distinctly marked. During Jahangir’s 
reign almost every portrait and group came to be beautifully 
margined and flawlessly mounted on thick paper. With 
Akbar began the practice of painting the portraits and en- 
sembles of Hindu and Muslim saints with a remarkable in- 
dividuality of their own. There are many such portraits, and 
one of the outstanding ones is a composite picture, the upper 
part being taken up by a musical scene (simma‘ or, as it is 
now called in India, gawwali) where people are filled with 
ecstasy on hearing music with a religious strain, and begin 
to perform extraordinary movements and even to dance. 
The upper panel, which forms the main picture, is full of 
bearded and robed Muslims, some of whom seem to have 
lost all control over themselves. The lower group, the pre- 
della, contains some named portraits—true to life—of eleven 
ascetics including Rai Das, Namdev, Kabir, Lal Swami and 
other disciples of Ramananda the famous Vaishnavite saint. 
The group is so well painted and so full of expression that it 
might have been the result of a fine photograph.?* There 
are also paintings of quite a number of Muslim saints painted 
during the period. 

The momentum which art acquired in the reigns of Jahan- 
git and Shah Jahan was not lost even during the austere 
reign of Aurangzeb. We have life-like portraits of the Em- 


19The group is included in Binyon and Arnold’s Court Painters z 


of the Grand Moguls, plate xx. 
20 Khandalawala, op. cit., p. 63. k 
21 Ibid. Plate XVIII and XIV. . " 
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peror in all phases of his life; as a young man, in his mid- 
die age and old age, and finally in the evening of his life, 
bent and haggard as if waiting for his death. There are again 
paintings of all his sons, of his sitting in darbar, portraits 
of princesses and fire-works, some of which are housed in 
the Prince of Wales Museum in Bombay. We have also the 
famous painting in which he is seen directing the siege of 
Golkonda in 1687.? It is difficult to agree with M. S. Ran- 
dhava that “art and life” had been frozen out owing to the 
“chilly puritanism” of Aurangzeb, or that the Mughal galam 
was forced a steep decline in his reign. It was the convul- 
sions which the Empire had to sustain after his death, cul- 
minating in the invasions of Nadir Shah in 1739 and Ahmad 
Shah Abdali in 1747, which proved to be the death-knell 
of the highest forms of Mughal art. But it had already sowed 
its seeds in Rajasthan and in the Deccan, and now the Delhi 
artists moved on to certain Himalayan principalities to in- 
fluence the local art for some time to come. 

Before we close the subject of Mughal paintings it is neces- 
sary to say something regarding the miniatures of queens, 
princesses and other ladies, which abound. It was once 
thought that these paintings were imaginary, as the system 
of seclusion of women held good not merely among the 
Muslims but also among the Hindu gentry. But O. C. Gan- 
guly has now suggested that these paintings were made by 
women artists or very old painters who had access to Mughal 
and Rajput zenana palaces.?* 


22 Obviously, the Emperor ordered several copies of this group, 
one of which was sent to the ruler of Amber. The picture is on 
processed cloth and is now housed in the Pothi Khana of the City 
Palace at Jaipur. 

23 Ganguly, O. C.: “On the Authority of the Feminine Portraits 
of the Moghul School”, Rupam, No. 33-34, pp. 11 ff., quoted 
Goetz: “Notes on Indian Miniature Painting”, Bulletin of 
State Museum, VIl, 1-2. 
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Rajasthani Qalam 


There are two theories regarding Rajasthani painting: the 
first is that it had an independent origin and growth, and 
the second is that it owes its greatness to its contact with 
Mughal miniatures as developed in the reign of Akbar the 
Great and his successors. The chief exponent of the first 
theory is Ananda Coomaraswamy whose book, Rajput Paini- 
ing, has acquired the position of a classic. The other theory 
is propounded, among others, by V. A. Smith, who says 
that although the origin of the Rajput school may be found 
in “the classic paintings of the Buddhist frescoes,” still “the 
primary fact that is overlooked is that the technique of the 
two schools (Mughal and Rajput) is identical.” 

All artistic traditions have their roots in the past, and every 
school of painting has a long history as its back-drop. There 
is little doubt that the vast tract now called Rajasthan must 
have been affected by pre-Mughal Gujarati art and, may be, 
in the long run, by Buddhist frescoes. At the same time, the 
Mughal galam could not fail to exert its influence on the 
art of the Rajputs, especially after Akbar’s marriage with 
the daughter of Raja Bihari Mal of Amber, and the close 
relations of her brother, Bhagwan Das, Jahangir’s own uncle, 
and his clan, with the Mughal throne. The Rajputs assimi- 
lated Mughal culture more and more. While Rajput 
blood flowed through the veins of the princes and princesses 
of the Imperial family and while they imbibed certain fea- 
tures of Rajput culture, they did not fail to influence that 
culture reciprocally. The nature of the Rajput and Mughal 
paintings may differ, but the technique of the two schools 
tended to be similar, at least as far as the Jaipur galam is 
concerned. Even Coomaraswamy confesses that in the later 
stages the Mughal and the Rajput schools had a tendency 
to blend together. In the description of the miniature which 
he calls ‘Women bathing’ he is clear about “some Mughal 


24 Smith, V. A.: op. cit., p. 225. Li 
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influence,” and this influence is felt by him to such an ex- 
tent that he is not quite sure whether the painting is from 
Delhi or Jaipur. In the same way he avers that the painting 
which he calls ‘Harem Scene’ is of “mixed Rajput and Mu- 
ghal style.”5 

The Jaipur scholar Satya Prakash evaluates ‘Persian in- 
fluence’ over the Rajasthani paintings as far back as the six- 
teenth century. He says that “it was between the period be- 
ginning from 1565 to 1580 that the character of paintings 
in Rajasthan changed. . . . This change was slow and was 
confined to the adoption of Mughal style costumes, the avoi- 
dence of extreme stylisation such as the farther projecting 
eye, and greater flexibility of composition.”** He cites Mughal 
influence on the murals at Bairat and says that the friezes 
round the dome of the gateway illustrate processions, ele- 
phant fights, wrestlers, hunters, etc., and the costumes of the 
male figures are those which were fashionable at the Mughal 
capital. He goes on to say that “some of the niches in the 
central dome . . . show the unity of Rajput and Muslim cul- 
tures in the field of pictorial art, and . . . traits of both 
Moghul and Rajput art are carefully blended and used.”?¢ 
Goetz goes a step further and says that “when Mughal paint- 
ers and paintings were taken over, and when early in the 
18th century the States of Rajasthan became independent. 
Rajput art became hardly distinguishable from the 
Mughal.”?? Khandalawala says that “Rajasthan Miniature 
School was affected by the excellence of the Moghul techni- 
que,” and the later Rajasthan paintings became more re- 
fined in drawing and colour.* 

It is understandable that while technically the two schools 
merged into each other to a large extent, the subject matter 


25 Coomaraswamy: Rajput Paintings, Il, Plates XIX & XX. 

26 Satya Prakash: “Rajasthani Paintings”, Souvenir of the Univer- 
sity of Rajasthan, Jaipur, 1959, pp. 22-34. E 

27 Goetz: Indian and Persian Miniature —_— p. 20. 

28 Khandalawala, op. cit., p. 60. 
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of the two continued to differ. While the Mughal galam was 
exercised in an aristocratic, non-religious way, the themes 
of the Rajasthani paintings were more of a popular genre 
and depict roadway scenes and subjects sacred to the Hindu 
religion as well as portraits of rulers and their courtiers. The 
weaver, the carpenter, the milk-maid, the cobbler, are all 
there, while subjects like the Radha-Krishna story, lifting of 
the Govardhan mountains and paintings depicting Ganesa 
abound. There are also beautiful allegorical pictures of the 
twelve months and the four seasons with scenes, costumes 
and facial expressions changing from one representation to 
the other. There are also allegorical representations of 
the ragas and raginis, which depict the imagination of the 
musician-painter. The greatest similarity between the Mughal 
and the Rajput paintings is seen in the easy facial expres- 
sions of the figures as well as in certain ensembles. Thus, 
while discussing a representation of Sujan Singh of Bikaner, 
Goetz says that “it conceals rather more than an indication 
of what we are accustomed to call Rajput style.”?° 

The middle of the eighteenth century was a turning point 
both for the Mughal Empire and for Rajput painting. The 
sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739 and by Ahmad Shah 
Abdali eight years later shook the very foundations of the 
Empire, while the year 1750 may be said to mark the defi- 
nite downward trend of the Rajput galam in Rajasthan,” 
and its resuscitation in the west-central Himalayas in the 
shape of what is called the Kangra qalam. 


Dakhni Qalam 
It is rather strange that we do not come across a single paint- 


ing, miniature or mural, during two centuries of the rule of 
the Bahmanis in the Deccan. There is, of course, the figure 


29 Goetz: “Notes on Indian Miniature Paintings”, Bulletin of ~~ 


Baroda State Museum, VII, pp. 1-2. 
30 Khandalawala, op. cit., p. 60. 
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of the Lion and the Rising Sun on two fronts of Takht Mahal 
at Bidar, built by Shihabuddin Ahmad I (1422-36), work- 
ed in mosaic of beautiful encaustic tiles, but the finished 
symbol can hardly be called a painting. Goetz discovered 
two miniatures on the front pages of the manuscripts of the 
romances, Laila-Majnun and Shirin-Farhad, which he pur- 
chased for the Baroda Museum, and which are “excellent 
works in the purest Persian style.”*! The facial expressions, 
the dress and the whole outlook is Persian. But Goetz says 
that “the dominant use of stippled light pink reminds one of 
Ragmala miniatures, and the late Kangra paintings, and the 
slight intrusion of Indian motives and the distant relation- 
ship of the Ragni illustrations of the later 16th century make 
us think of the transition period from the Bahmanis to the 
five Sultanates.” These almost warring facts do not lead Dr. 
Goetz to a definite conclusion on the period of these minia- 
tures and he closes his articles with a note of doubt as to 
their origin. 

In any case it is not correct to say, as Percy Brown has 
done, that the Dakhni galam is only another name for the 
Southern form of the Mughal style introduced along with 
Aurangzeb’s conquests in the Deccan.%? 

The first known miniatures which may be called ‘dakhni’ 
are found in the manuscript, Ta‘rif Husain Shah Padshah-i 
Dakan, a book of 49 folios containing 14 miniatures, housed 
in the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala of Poona.** The 
book deals partly with the action fought on January 23, 1565, 


$1 Goetz: “Origin of two Medieval Indo-Persian Miniatures”. 
Islamic Culture, July 1955, p. 179 ff. 

32 Percy Brown, op. cit., p. 47. 

83 Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala, MSS. No. 126, Persian. 
The MSS. is called P.P.P. (Poona Persian Poem) by Father Heras 
in his Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara. The book was evidently 
removed to Delhi by the Mughal forces on the fall of Ahmadnagar 
in 1600, and it has the seal of the Mughal Emperor Muhammad 
Shah (1719-48). The numbering of the folios is wrong as it begins 
at the end, and ends at the commencement of the manuscript.” 
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south of the Krishna, wrongly called the Battle of Talikota 
or the Battle of Rakshasi-Tangadi, and it has a number of 
realistic miniatures illustrating that action. But besides, there 
are many other miniatures depicting court scenes, rustic gla- 
des, Husain Nizam Shah sitting on his throne surrounded 
by girls, green foliage, and various other aspects of the life 
of the period. There are also the pictures illustrating the 
Najmuwl-‘Ulum, executed in 1570, included in the Chester 
Beaty Collection in the British Museum.** Both these sets 
of miniatures were painted prior to the influence of Mughal 
technique and are truly representative of unadulterated 
Dakhni art, and, in a way, akin to the pre-Mughal Gujarati 
paintings. 

Some doubt has been cast as to whether the Ta‘rif was 
written immediately after the battle, whether it was written 
at Ahmadnagar at all, and whether the central figure of the 
battle was Husain Nizam Shah, as is represented in the 
Ta‘rij. But historical evidence is clear regarding Husain be- 
ing the motive force behind ‘the League of the Four Sul- 
tans’, and it was he who commanded the centre of the forces 
of the Confederacy. As such, he fully deserved the encomia 
showered on him by the poet of the Ta‘rif. There is only one 
consideration which might lead us to suspect that the book 
was not written contemporaneously with the battle but after 
1570, and it is that the figures in the Ta‘rif are far more de- 
veloped and have a greater individuality than those in the 
Najmu’l-‘Ulum. 

Some other important portraits of pre-Mughal Dakhni 
technique have recently been brought to light by Douglas 
Barrett.?° He mentions a double frontispiece of the Medical 
Encyclopaedia by Fagir Baba Mirak of Hirat, written at 


34 These miniatures have been fully discussed and illustrated’ by 
Stella Kramrisch in her Survey of Paintings in the Deccan, pp. 120- 
49. 3 ; 

- 35 Douglas Barrett: “Some unpublished Deccan Miniatures”, Lalit, 
Kala, April 1960, pp. 9-13: 3 : : 7 wal: eee 
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Golkonda in 1572 and containing figures of animals and an- 
gels. There is also a manuscript of Hatifi’s Shirin wa Khusrau 
at Bankipur, written for Ibrahim Qutb Shah in 1576. It con- 
tains a fine ‘unwan and seven full page miniatures. They show 
that Persian artists were working in the Deccan and that 
Persian models were available to the native artists, if re- 
quired. Dr. Barrett says that “the palette of pale and dark 
blue, orange and light green is that of Bukhara,” while “the 
lavish use of gold for foreground and sky and the tall nar- 
tow. format, and the tendency to divide up the picture hori- 
zontally may have left an impression on the Golconda ar- 
tists.” There is also the manuscript of the Diwan of the Per- 
sian poet Hafiz, written in 1643, housed in the British 
Museum, which has twelve miniatures interspersed at ran- 
dem, of which five definitely belong to the Deccan. “These 
five miniatures are more ambitious and elaborate in design 
than the two straightforward throne scenes in the Tarif Hu- 
sain Nizam Shahi and the pages of the Najumu’l-Ulum.” 

Dr. Chaghatai lists an illustrated manuscript of the roman- 
tic poem, Laila-Majnun, composed by the poet Ahmad in 
the time of Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah in 1581. The manus- 
_ ¢ript has fourteen miniatures “more or less in the Mughal 
technique,” and was in the collection of the late Hafiz Mah- 
mud Shairani of Tonk in 1925. Unfortunately it is not known 
where this manuscript happens to be now.*¢ 

Among the albums of the Golkonda school is the one 
which was taken to Holland from Golkonda by the Dutch 
ambassador to the Qutb Shahi court, Laurence Pit, in 1686, 
and is now housed in the Rijksprentenkabinet at Amster- 
dam, containing the portraits of all the Tulers of Golkonda, 
froin the founder of the Qutb Shahi dynasty, Sultan-Quli, 
right up to the last king, Abu’l Hasan, as well as the por- 


86 Abdu’l-lah Chaghati, Painting during the Sultanate Period, p. 
43, where, in note 1, a reference has been made to Shairani’s arti- 
cle, “Laila Majnun by Ahmad Deccani”, Oriental College Magazine, 
Lahore, November 1925. 
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traits of some of the high officers of the kingdom. The date, 
1686, is interesting because it was taken to Holland just.a 
year before the fall of the dynasty in 1687, and the portraits 
would faithfully represent the facial features of at least the 
contemporary personages.** 

It was in July 1636 that ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah was forced 
to sign the Ingiyad Nama or ‘Deed of Submission’ which 
converted the Qutb Shahi State into a Mughal protectorate. 
A similar ‘treaty’ had been signed by Muhammad ‘Adil Shah 
a couple of months earlier. The impact of the Mughals on 
the Deccan had been going on for half a century and had 
been greatly accelerated after the fall of Ahmadnagar in 
1600. It was therefore only natural that this impact should 
haye its repercussions on art in general and painting in par- 
ticular. In spite of this, the Dakhni galam continued to have 
an individuality of its own, and it would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the later paintings ef Bijapur and Golkonda 
“were merely an offshoot of Moghul paintings.”** The spac- 
ing of pictures, the colour scheme, and the local costumes 
are marks of Dakhni painting which distinguish them from 
the Mughal. Someone has said that Literature and Art are 
the Flowers which mark the path of national decline, and 
while the reigns of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur (1627-57) and 
‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah of Golkonda (1626-72) saw the low 
watermark of these kingdoms vis-a-vis the Mughal Empire, 
their reigns also saw the highest patronage given to paint- 
ing, The splendid portrait group of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah and his 
attendants, which forms part of Dr. Moti Chandra’s col- 
lection and which is reproduced as a frontispiece to N. C. 
Mehta’s book on Indian Painting, is a case in point. There 
is again the picture of ‘Ali’s successor, Ibrahim (1580-1627), 


37 For a description of these portraits see Goetz: “Notes on a 
Collection of Historical Portraits from Golconda”, Indian Arts and 
Letters, London, X, No. 1, pp. 10ff. Also, Goetz: Indian and 
Persian Miniature Paintings, pp. 40-44. : 

38 Mehta, N. C.: Studies in Indian Painting, p. 106. 
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the author of the famous Nauras Nama, where he is repre- 
sented surrounded by servants, one with a fly whisk, others 
offering dishes of condiments, a third sitting in the fore- 
ground with a mirdang and a small dhol or drum. This mini- 
ature forms a part of a manuscript called Ni‘mat Khana, 
which was probably written at the instance of the king him- 
self. The face of the king has been obliterated, but a kind 
of cusped halo surrounds his head by half. It is interesting 
that the king is sitting not in his royal robes but as he would 
while preparing to take his food in private. Dr. Yazdani says 
that the manuscript “shows the high watermark reached in 
the art of calligraphy and painting in the reign of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah.”3° 

There are two interesting groups of all the kings of Gol- 
konda and the kings of Bijapur, respectively, in Manucci’s 
Storia do Mogor. These portraits are “very life-like and pro- 
bably also authentic.” Manucci says: “before I left the Mo- 
gul dominions (that is, before 1686), to satisfy my curiosity 
I caused portraits to be painted of all the kings and princes 
from Timur Leng to Aurangzeb . . . together with the por- 
traits of the rulers of Bijapur and Golkondah. ... The 
artist was a friend of mine, Mir Muhammad... , and all 
were copied from the original in the royal palace.”4° There 
is a third group, that of the kings of Golkonda, in the Hyde- 
rabad State Museum. This composition has a far greater 
‘Dakhni’ atmosphere, with a profusion of gold and a verse 
of old Dakhni language in beautiful naskh forming a part 
of the ornamental border.* 

Among the many paintings of important personages and 
life in medieval Deccan are two fine solo portraits of the 

39 Yazdani: “Two Miniatures from Bijapur’, Islamic Culture, 
April, 1935, pp. 211-17. 

49 Manucci: Storia do Mogor, translated by T. Irvine, I, p. M1. 

41 This group has been reproduced in colour (Plate I) in the book- 
let, Hyderabad Art, Archaeology and Handicraft, published as a 
catalogue of the Exhibition held at the Hyderabad House, New 
Delhi, in April 1952. a 
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founder of Haiderabad, Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah. Both 
are similar in size and technique and may be regarded as 
specimens of the influence of the Mughal qalam in Dakhni 
paintings. One of these is a miniature in the approved Dakhni 
style, 7’ 5” by 5’ 2”, with a plain buff border, showing the 
king standing in profile. It depicts the face of a sedate young 
man with very small moustaches and a semblance of growth 
on his cheeks and chin. His head is covered with a Mughal 
dastar with a bejewelled sarpech and a black aigrette droop- 
ing at the back. The head is surrounded by a halo. In the 
right hand is a flower, while the left is gripping the hilt of 
a sword. A katar is tucked in a fine muslin patka wound 
round the waist. An angavastram of the finest texture is 
thrown over the shoulder in the approved Andhra style. But 
in spite of the strings of pearls and precious stones which 
adorn the neck and the arms, it is significant that very little 
use is made of gold, which is one of the peculiarities of the 
Dakhni galam. 

Quite recently, two very large portraits, one of ‘Abdu’l-lah 
Qutb Shah and the other of Abu’l-Hasan Tana Shah, have 
been ‘discovered’ in the Hyderabad Museum and are now 
exhibited in the Ajanta Pavilion. They are almost life-like 
and show the two kings with their dress and ornaments in 
great detail. They are probably the largest portrait ‘minia~- 
tures’ that have. been worked in the Deccan and may be 
said to represent the Dakhni galam. ‘Abdul’-lah has the typi- 
cal crown on his head with a definite Persian flavour 
about it, while Abu’l-Hasan’s head is covered with the tur- 
ban characteristic of the Mughals, with the usual aigrette. 
The practice of painting on large processed cloth had be- 
come popular towards the end of the Qutb Shahi and the 
‘Adil Shahi periods. The picture showing the procession of 
‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah is an outstanding example of such 
paintings. A remarkable factor in it is that the portraits of 
the prominent personages of the Qutb Shahi court are life- 


like and correct, among which may be noticed the portraits”: 
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of the king himself, Muhammad Sa‘id Mir Jumla, Nekham 
Khan and others. The pictures even of mere followers have 
also an individuality of their own. A number of such other 
paintings of processions have been listed by Dr. Kramrisch, 
and they show that portraiture had passed from the solo to 
the ensembles of very large dimensions.* 

Before we pass on to the last phase of medieval paintings, 
viz., the Kangra galam, mention should be made of a re- 
markable series of frescoes in the Athar Mahal or ‘Palace 
of Relics’ at Bijapur. The Palace was constructed in 1664 
during the reign of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II, as the High Court of 
justice, but later the Court was transferred to the Citadel 
and one of the rooms of the first floor was converted into 
a reliquary for the preservation of certain relics or Athar of 
the Prophet and other eminent personages in the early his- 
tory of Islam. From our point of view the most interesting 
part of the building is the guilded roof of the large hall (81 
feet long and 24 feet broad) and the paintings of flowers 
and trees in the alcoves, as well as the very realistic paint- 
ings on the walls of certain side-rooms. Unfortunately, the 
roof of the central hail collapsed in April 1956, but the fres- 
coes still remain and demonstrate the artistic temperament 
of the builder and decorator. The technique of some of these 
paintings has been so much affected by European influence 
that Dr. Kramrisch considered them to be almost unalloyed 
Italian. 


Kangra or Pahari Qalam 


The artists in the service of the Mughal Emperors and Ra- 
jasthani darbars, who lost their peace of mind after the two 
deluges of 1739 and 1747, sought refuge in practically un- 
known valleys of west-central Himalayas and there kept the 
torch of Mughal-Rajput art burning for another fifty years. 
The very fact of their escape to the hills shows that the 
42 Stella Kramrisch, op. cit., pp. 160-71. 
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whole country must have been in such a turmoil that they 
went out of the way to places like Guler, Basohli, Chamba, 
Kangra and other towns, some of which are so insignificant 
that they cannot be traced even in fairly detailed atlases of 
India. One of the earliest centres of these refugees was Ba- 
sohli, a small hill state near Kangra, while others reached 
Guler in the Panjab hills where Raja Dilip Chand (1695- 
1744) was ruling. A third centre was Jammu, where Raja 
Balwant Singh patronised art, and there are a number of 
paintings in different collections which go back to his time. 

On Raja Dilip Chand’s death, his son, Govardhan Chand, 
succeeded him and he was followed by Prakash Chand, both 
of whom were patrons of the art. Prakash Chand was the 
last of the line with which the miniatures of Guler are asso- 
ciated; for his reign saw the rise of that luminary in the 
patronage of art, Sansar Chand of Kangra, who ascended 
the gaddi in 1776. His prowess and munificence attracted 
artists from weakened Guler, and it was his patronage that 
has made modern scholars give the generic name of ‘Kangra 
Qalam’ to the whole Pahari school. 

The technique of the Kangra miniatures is no doubt Mu- 
ghal-Rajput, and in some cases it becomes a ‘court art’, but 
by and large it takes its inspiration from Hindu classics and 
mythology.** Sansar Chand, in particular, commissioned ar- 
tists to illustrate such classics as Gita Govinda, Rasikapriya 
and Sat Sai. This theme was taken up later and episodes in the 
Ramayana, Mahabharata and Bhagavata were painted. Dur- 
ing the last years of his life he made Nadaon his home and 
it was this little town where he invited artists to paint pic- 
tures of the Radha-Krishna cult, as his clansmen, the Raj- 
puts, had done in Rajasthan. M. S. Randhawa says that “the 
Kangra school of miniature paintings with its rhythmic lines 


48Tt is interesting to note that the male costumes of the charac- 
ters in the miniatures even of sacred personages are purely Mughal, 


such as the central figure in the painting, dons from Gokula’, ] 


in the National Museum, New Delhi. 
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and glowing colours, is one of the finest achievements of the 
human spirit.”4* The Pahari artists had a full vision of the 
natural phenomena, and “the beautiful flowering trees, grey 
clouds streaked with golden lightning, tiny brooks, green 
hills and pastures” are the distinguishing features of the 
school.*® The paintings are further distinguished for their 
thythmic lines and the loveliness of the female form coupled 
with the spirituality of the subject. Like the Rajasthani paint- 
ings, one of the themes of these paintings is the bara masa, 
the symbolic representation of the twelve months of the 
year, and of the eight nayikas, each of which surpasses the 
other in coordination, proportion and beauty of the line. 

With the rise of the Sikhs the Kangra galam took a new 
turn, but that would be outside our scope. 


_44 Randhawa, M. S.: “Kangra Painting”, Dr.. Ghulam Yazdani 
Commemoration Volume, 1966.  . 
45 Indian Art, published by the Prince ‘of Wales Museum, Bom- 


bay, p. 32. i 
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TRENDS IN LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE 


THE subject matter is so vast that unfortunately only 
its fringes could be touched, and it was a disappointment 
to the author himself that he could deal with only the three 
classical languages, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, at any 
length, and to a smaller extent with two languages which 
were destined to cover a large part of the sub-continent, 
Hindi and Urdu. However, an attempt has been made to 
indicate the trends of some typical local languages as well. 


Linguistic turn at the end of the First Millennium A.D. 


Before the year 1000 of the Christian era the language of 
the learned and the initiated was Sanskrit, but, broadly 
speaking, the end of the first millennium may be regarded as 
the turning point not merely of what came to be termed 
Prakritic languages but also, to some extent, of the ‘Dravi- 
dian’ languages. In fact, Pali, the speech of the generality, 
had been accepted as the vehicle of the ‘Path’ as preach- 
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ed by the Buddha long before that, but, with the near era- 
dication of Buddhism in India, it was not so much Sanskrit 
which replaced it but the popular languages which had their 
roots in Sanskrit and which grew in different parts of India, 
fully conditioned by local environments and local folk ton- 
gues. The verbosity of classical Sanskrit gave place to the 
comparatively easily pronounceable words in these provin- 
cial tongues as means of mass contact. 

It is a matter of some import that this was precisely the 
period when the Perso-Turks came like an avalanche from 
Central Asia through the north-western passes and it did 
not take them much time firstly to overrun the Rajput king- 
doms of the north as far as Gujarat and Ajmer, to annex the 
Panjab, and then to conquer the whole of northern India. It 
was within ninety years of the establishment of the kingdom 
of Delhi by Qutbu’d-din Aibak that the whole of India ex- 
cept the farthest south was overrun by the armies of Alau’d- 
din Khilji, and practically the whole of India became a part 
of the great Tughluq Empire in 1325. 


General Trends 


But, different to other aspects of life which followed politi- 
cal conquest, there was practically no period of mutual des- 
truction in so far as languages and literature were concerned. 
We have enumerated three stages of the relationship be- 
tween the two parties in the introduction of these three lec- 
tures, viz., (i) Confrontation and conflict, (ii) Mutual ap- 
preciation, and (iii) Assimilation. But in the case of langu- 
ages the first stage virtually did not exist, and the whole 
period was marked only by mutual appreciation leading to 
assimilation. There was no conflict between Sanskrit and 
Arabic, the classical languages of the two groups; and as 
far as Persian is concerned, it came to be cultivated both by 
the Hindus and Muslims. The pattern was such that when” 
languages like Kashmiri, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, 
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Telugu, etc., developed as literary languages, we find that 
they were patronised by Muslim rulers and high ranking 
officials to the extent that it is difficult to demarcate between 
the patronage accorded to them by Hindus and Muslims. 


Typical Local Languages 


In Kashmir, Sultan Zainu’l-‘Abidin (1420-70) encouraged 
the development of the Kashmiri language and it was in 
his reign that the first ‘secular’ poem, the Banasuravadha, 
was written. Moreover, Srivara compiled an anthology of ex- 
tracts from nearly three hundred and fifty works, a very 
large number of which were in the Kashmiri language. The 
earliest forms of what was to develop as the Gujarati lan- 
guage are almost indistinguishable from Khari Boli, Mar- 
wari, or Brajbhasha, and couplets of Hemachandra (1088- 
1173) are claimed by the protagonists of all these dialects. 
The Gujarati language received its individuality in the hey- 
day of the Sultans of Gujarat. The reign of Qutbu’d-din 
Ahmad Shah (1551-58) saw the composition of the first 
lyrical poem in Gujarati, the Vasantavilasa, which was com- 
pleted in 1552. 

In the same way the first Bengali translation of the Ma- 
habharata was undertaken under the orders of Nasiru’d-din 
Nusrat Shah of Gaur (1285-1325), and it was to this ruler 
that the famous Maithili poet, Vidyapati, dedicated his 
poems. The Ramayana was rendered into Bengali by Murati 
Ojha about 1418. “One of the greatest of the Sultans of 
Bengal was Husain Shah (1493-1519).”1 He ordered Mala- 
dhar Vasu to translate the Bhagavadgita into Bengali and con- 
ferred the title of ‘Ganaraj Khan’ on him in high apprecia- 
tion of his work. The Muslims were so much ‘Bengalised’ 
that they were able to compile works in the local langu- 
age; one of the most famous of them was Alaol (perhaps 
‘Alau’l-Hasan) of Faridpur, who translated the Padmavat 

1 History and Culture of the Indian People, VI, p. 512. : 
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into Bengali and rendered into that language the Persian 
romance, Saifu’l-Mulk wa Badi‘u’'l-Jamal, and Nizami’s math- 
nawi, the Haft Paikar. A well-known historian of Bengali 
literature says that “Alaol has given a description of the re- 
ligious. ceremonies of the Hindus, their customs and man- 
ners, with an accuracy which strikes one as wonderful. He 
has, besides, shown a knowledge of the planets such as 
would do credit to an astrologer.””? 

The Marathi language took its roots about the ninth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, while the earliest inscription in 
Marathi proper goes back to the tenth century. But the 
earliest writers whose works are extant in more or less au- 
thentic forms belong to the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.* A very early work, the Chaturvargachiniamani in four 
parts, prescribes 2000 rites and practices necessary for a 
Hindu householder, peasant and landlord. It is hardly neces- 
sary here to describe the revolt against formal religion by 
the great bhaktas and saints of Maharashtra, beginning 
with the great Jnaneshvara of Pandharpur (who died about 
1200), whose cardinal doctrine was that there are no ranks 
or classes before God and all are equal in His view. He was 
followed by a number of other saints who sang the praises 
of God in the Marathi language, such as Namdev, Tukaram, 
Eknath, Ramdas and others whose names are household 
words in Maharashtra and whose teachings transcended the 
barriers of race and geography. 

Perhaps the most interesting trend in the Marathi Jangu- 
age was the introduction of Arabic and Persian words, a 
phenomenon which was strangely accelerated with the as- 
sumption of sovereign power by Shivaji in 1674. This move~ 
ment had been at work even during the Nizam Shahi rule, 
especially after Malik ‘Ambar, whose regulations constituted 
the model of the Maratha revenue system. 

The Arabic and Persian terms introduced into Marathi © 

2Sen: History of Bengali Literature, p. 10. 

3 History and Culture of the Indian People, V1, p. 509. 
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were mostly related to land tenure, administration and mili- 
tary matters. At the lowest rung of the ladder were the 
watandars who held watan (under a watan-patra) or land 
near his own home (watan) in lieu of salary, as did desh- 
mukhs and deshpandyas; mocasa or mukhasa (migata‘, 
from gat‘a, deduction) was the place for collecting customs; 
the word mugaddam (senior) was used for watandars; kar- 
kuns (or workers) or agents; Khooms (Ar., the fifth) was 
the share of the village professionals (such as mahajans, 
blacksmiths, goldsmiths, etc.); rayat (Ar., tillers) or the 
people; hag (Ar., right) or title; taraf (Ar., side, division) 
or a group of villages; the word majlis was used for the as- 
sembly of the gota or petta, while a kasba (Ar., gasbah) 
was the chief town of a taraf. 

In contrast to the watan tenure, which was held origi- 
nally in lieu of salary, was the mirasi or hereditary tenure 
(Ar. mirath-hereditary estate) while the saranjamdar (Per., 
one who performs the highest work) was a large fiefholder. 
The technical terms which were used in the administration 
were purely Perso-Arabic, and Shivaji had to appoint Par- 
manand, Jayaram and Bhushan to compile a Persian-Sans- 
krit dictionary, which shows the length to which Persian 
had permeated the administrative system of the country. 
The ministers who formed Shivaji’s Ashtapradhan or ‘Coun- 
cil of Eight’ originally bore Persian names, i.e., Peshwa, Ma- 
jumdar, Wakainavis, Shuranavis, Dabir, Sar-i Naubat, Sadr, 
and Kaziul Kuzat. With the rise in power of the peshwas, 
his office, the Huzur Daftar, was supervised by a high offi- 
cer, Fardnavis or the ‘Master of the Rolls’, a title which 
changed into Fadnavis, Farnavis, Farnavese and Fadnis; the 
best known holder of this office being Balaji Janardhan 
Bhanu (‘Nana’). Some of these Persian official names end- 
ing in navis (writer), changed into ‘nis’, have become the 
family names of the Hindus of Maharashtra, such as Chitnis 
(Chithi Navis), Hajarnis (Haziri Navis), Sabnis (Hisab 


Navis), Wagnis (Wagai‘ Navis), while Fotedar (Purse- 
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bearer) has become Potdar, and Muamalatdar (settler of 
business, district officer) has become Mamlatdar. 

Lastly, quite a number of Persian military terms have 
crept into Marathi. It will suffice here to mention Havaldar 
(hawaladar, person in charge), Sar-i Naubat (‘head of mar- 
tial music’), and Mulkgiri (Per., ‘annexation of a country’) 
which is taken to mean an expedition for plunder. 

These terms have been cited here only by way of an ins- 
tance, otherwise the Marathi vocabulary was replete with 
Persian words, and it has been quite an effort—not always 
successful—to eradicate them from the language.* 

Although there is an archaic Telugu inscription going 
back to the sixth century of the Christian era, discovered 
in Kalamalla village in the Kamlapuram taluga of Cuddapah 
district, there is no regular Telugu literature prior to the 
eleventh century, while the present form of rounded Telugu 
letters did not take full shape till the thirteenth century. The 
writer who may be claimed as the first author in that langu- 
age was the famous Nanniah, who was commanded by the 
Chalukya ruler Raja Raj I (1018-1060) to translate the Ma- 
habharata, but he could render only the Adi Parva, the Sabha 
Parva and a portion of the Aryana Parva. Before Nanniah, 
the line of development was mainly of the desi or the rural 
archaic Telugu form mostly uninfluenced by Sanskrit, such 
as lullabies and songs sung by the harvester and the work- 
man. The sister stream called the Margi was the type influ- 
enced by Sanskrit vocabulary and grammatical forms. Nan- 
niah’s composition belonged to this variety and was marked 
by high sophistication, with nearly two-thirds of the voca- 
bulary borrowed from Sanskrit. About two centuries later, 


4¥For the writing of Saint Eknath (1588), Raja Ankosh Rao 
(1576), Diyanat Rao, Govind Rao Kale (1795) and others, con- 
taining not merely Persian words but also Persian phrases, as well 
as other interesting matter bearing on the subject, see ‘Abdul Haq’s” 
learned article on “The Influence of Persian on Mahrathi”, Tslamic 
Culture, October, 1936, pp. 553-632. : 
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Tikkanna (1220-1300) translated or adapted the later parts 
of the epic, while Errapagada or Erranna (1280-1350) fil- 
led the gap by translating the portions left over by the two. 

The history of Telugu up to the middle of the seventeenth 
century was marked by two phenomena. The first was the 
intense religious aspect which took the shape of Vaishnavism, 
Saivism or Rama bhakti with the varying fortunes of these 
religious forms in the Vengidesa or the Telugu country, while 
the second was the continuous patronage accorded to the 
language and its literature by successive rulers, petty pre- 
Vijayanagar potentates and the rayas of Vijayanagar or, 
finally, the Qutb Shahi sultans. The period of ‘stagnation’ 
may be traced not so much to the fall of Vijayanagar as to 
the downward trend of the Qutb Shahis in the time of 
‘Abdul’-lah Qutb Shah (1626-72). 

The religious themes, those of the Mahabharata, the Ra- 
mayana, the Bhagavata Purana, etc., persisted almost right 
from the beginning and these were coupled with stories re- 
lated to Sri Rama, Vishnu and Siva while sometimes even 
Brahma comes in, as in Yayaticharitramu. Literary forms 
were mostly champu, which is marked in the adaptation of 
the Ramayana at the hands of the Kavi Traya of Telugu, 
namely Nanniah, Tikkanna and Erranna. Srinatha (1365- 
1440) was another great poet. He is the author of a large 
number of books, and is one of those who has to his credit 
almost purely secular works besides religious themes. His 
Sringaranaishada is a poem based on the age-long Sanskrit 
story of the love of Nala and Damayanti, and is couched in 
such a difficult language that it is termed the “medicine of 
the Pandit.”> His Vidhinataka contains mostly descriptions 
of street scenes in light running verses and a description of 
persons, men and women he met on the way. 

Tikkanna was attached to the court of Manumasiddhi, a 
feudatory of the Kakatiya monarch, Ganapati Deva, and. . 

5 Chanchiah and Bhujang Rao: History of Telugu Literature; p: ai 
60. es 
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Erranna was born in Nellore district and was in the service 
of Proliah Vema Reddy the ruler of the district. Prataparudra 
(1140-96) was himself an author of the Telugu Nitisara. 
The great Srinatha was connected with a number of chiefs 
and served as a minister to Pedda Komati Vema of Konda- 
vidu, and later to Deva Raya II of Vijayanagar. 

The ruler of Vijayanagar who surpassed all others in his 
patronage of Telugu was Krishnadevaraya, the renowned 
king of Vijayanagar (1509-30). He is known as an author 
in his own right, and his Vishnuchittya shows the influence 
of Vaishnavism on Telugu literature. But his place in the 
history of the language is marked more by his patronage of 
the famous band of poets called collectively the Ashtadigga- 
jas or ‘Eight Elephants’ supporting the world of literature. 
The most famous of these is Allasani Pedanna, the poet 
laureate of the court. His learning in Telugu and Sanskrit 
was remarkable and he was highly honoured by the Empe- 
ror. 

The torch of the patronage of Telugu passed from Vija- 
yanagar to Golkonda during the reign of Ibrahim Qutb Shah 
(1550-80). Ibrahim had been a fugitive from Golkonda 
and had lived at Vijayanagar from 1543-50, during which 
long period he had imbibed the love of the language and 
literature of the Andhras. When he returned to his patri- 
mony in 1550 he called to his court such luminaries of Telugu 
literature as Addanki Gangadhara, Kondukuru Rudra, Ponna- 
ganti Telaganna and many others. He appointed Ganga- 
dhara, who was the author of Tapatisamvaranamu Upakhya- 
namu, a poem of great elegance, his court poet. The kavi 
says that the Sultan’s court was thronged by men learned in 
the Vedas, Puranas, Vyakarana and cognate sciences. He 
also showered monetary gifts and pensions on Telugu poets 


6Krishna Rao, B. V.: “Telugu Literature under the Kutub © 
Sahis”, Triveni, 1942, p. 132. K. Viraselingam Pantulu: Andhra 
Kavula Charitram Also see Lakshmi Ranjanam: Andhra Sahity 
Charitra Sangramu, pp. 167 ff. ge 
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and even granted them jagirs in perpetuity. Thus Kondu- 
kuru Rudra was granted a village named Chintalapalam in 
the Nellore district. Not only was the king a patron of 
Telugu but some of his noblemen also followed his example. 
Ponnaganti Telaganna composed his dharmik poem, Yaya- 
ticharitramu, a poem in ‘asta’ or pure Telugu, without a 
tatsam Sanskrit word, and dedicated it to Amin Khan of 
Patancheru. Possibly contemporary with Ibrahim was the 
‘prince of Sataka writers’, Vemana, who eschewed castes 
and rites and believed in the unity of God.” 

The same tradition was carried on by Ibrahim’s son and 
successor, Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah (1580-1612). We 
find that the Sultan appointed Pallameta Somayaji Kavi as 
his poet-laureate, while another Telugu poet, Ganesha Pan- 
ditulu, became the ‘Head Pandit of the Qutb Shahi State’. 
The Sultan also granted “jewels, palanquin, morchhal and 
chatar” to Kami Reddi, whose ward and relative Malla 
Reddi has left us Sivadharmottramu and Padmapuranamu. 
A well-known dharmik poem, the Vaijantivilasamu was 
compiled by Tamma Mantri, the karnam of Golkonda, a 
symbol of the patronage accorded to Telugu by the Sultans 
of Golkonda-Haidarabad.® 

The decimation of the Vijayanagar Empire after the great 
battle of 1565 and the growing stagnation of the Qutb Shahi 
State of Tilang-Andhra in the time of ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah 
meant the end of the creative faculty among the writers of 
Telugu, and it was not till the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that a revival of interest took place. 


7Sataka verses contained moral precepts, and their literary pecu- 
liarity was that in the last word of each stanza was included the 
name of the person to whom the previous lines had been addressed. 
Vemana’s date or ancestory or place of birth have not been 
thoroughly probed so far. See Ananta Krishna Sarma: Vermana, 
pp. 26-39. 

8See Rama Rao: “Sarangu Timmayya Girvana Bhashaseva”, 
Shanti, 1961, pp. 670-71. 
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Classical Languages 


Sanskrit: There are two outstanding traits in the deve- 
lopment of Sanskrit learning during the period under re- 
view, and both go to prove the vitality of the language. The 
first is that in spite of the rise of the local languages all over 
India, Sanskrit held its own, and the second is that not only 
the fullest freedom was accorded to the votaries of Sanskrit 
by the new Muslim rulers but the language was studied avid- 
ly by them. No doubt the new languages gradually but cer- 
tainly became the vehicles of popular thought and feeling and 
Sanskrit lost its originality to a certain extent. Still, perhaps 
due to the patronage accorded to it by the ruling families 
in Rajasthan and Gujarat, by the Palas and Senas of Bengal 
and the Pallavas of the South, as also by the sultans of Delhi 
and the Mughal emperors, there was much creative work 
done in Sanskrit during the Middle Ages. 

The Muslims had already come in contact with Sanskrit 
learning as far back as the rule of the Abbasid Caliph Ma- 
mun (813-33), and Sanskrit books on medicine, mathema- 
tics and other sciences were among those translated into Ara- 
bic in the Baitu’l-Hikmah which he established at Baghdad. 
The palm of Sanskrit learning among medieval Muslims 
easily goes to the great Indologist of the court of Mahmud 
of Ghazna, perhaps the greatest Indologist of all times, Mu- 
hammad ibn Ahmad Al-Beruni (973-1048). He was a pro- 
lific author and is said to have compiled more than a hundred 
books of rare merit. Among the great works which he has 
left is Kitabu’l-Hind or ‘Indica’. There is evidence to show 
that the capital of Mahmud’s empire had quite a few resi- 
dent Hindu vidvans, but Al-Beruni was not content with 
getting the best out of them and spent years in the Panjab 
to master the intricacies of the language. The result was 
the ‘Indica’ which is a veritable treasury of the data regard- 
ing the Hindus of the eleventh century, their manners, ‘cus- 
toms, rites, ceremonies, religious books and practices, astro- 
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nomy, philosophy, literature and all that was of any conse- 
quence in the life of the people. He was also a translator 
of great eminence, and one of the books he translated is an 
extremely valuable and erudite Sanskrit work on astronomy, 
Vijayananda’s Karanatilaka. The original of this work has 
been lost, but recently Al-Beruni’s Arabic rendering has 
been discovered entitled Ghurratu’z-Zijat, a copy of which 
has been found almost imbedded in one of the libraries of 
Ahmadabad.® 

Scholars are in agreement that the Perso-Turkish conquest 
of India did not affect Sanskrit scholarship in an adverse 
manner, and despite the growing hold of the Muslims over 
the land, literary works in that language continued to in- 
crease.!° The rise of the local languages no doubt meant the 
shifting of linguistic emphasis from classical Sanskrit, yet it 
should be remembered that most of these languages derived 
their inspiration from that language itself, and the transition 
was not so marked as it otherwise would have been. Gra- 
dually Sanskrit was placed on a pedestal of scholarship and 
sanctity, and thus lost its connection with the masses. In 
spite of this there was no branch of learning which was not 
cultivated by Sanskrit scholars. Though there was not that’ 
initiative and creative urge in that language as was marked 
in the age of Imperial Guptas or even earlier, and there 
was no Panini, Patanjali or Kalidasa in the Middle Ages, 
still the torch was handed down to posterity. So far as his- 
torical scholarship is concerned, we have nothing previous 
to Kalhana’s Rajatarangini which brought the annals of 
Kashmir to 1148. This was followed by such minor works 
as Prithvirajavijaya and Hammiravijaya of the twelfth cen- 
tury, while Jain scholarship was represented by works like 
Jagaducharitra of Sarvananda. A notable addition to histori- 


® Razavi, S. H. H.: “A unique unknown book of al-Beruni”, Isla= 
mic Culture, Hyderabad, Volumes XXXVII and XXXVIII, 1963-_ = 
64. ie 
10 History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. VI, p. 464. - 
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cal literature in Sanskrit was Vidyaranya’s Rajakalanirnaya, 
detailing early history of Vijayanagar, while Rajnatha des- 
cribed the reign of Saluva Narasimha in his Saluvabhyudaya. 

The early Medieval period was responsible for the Voel- 
kerwanderung of the Rajputs from the north-western plains 
to Rajasthan and Gujarat and the consequent patronage of 
Sanskrit by the rulers of these two regions. The language 
had already established is sway over the South as far as the 
Pallava country, and it is the South which produced com- 
mentators like Sayana, while the great digest of Hindu law, 
the Mitakshara, was also produced during the period by the 
sage Vighneshvara. It was in Bengal that Kalluka publish- 
ed his Commentaries on the Code of Manu, while Chandesh- 
wara wrote the digest on the Smritis. It was also in Bengal 
that Jayadeva compiled the Gita Govinda, sacred to the love 
story of Radha and Krishna. But perhaps the most renown- 
ed Bengali of the epoch was Chaitanya, who shares the lau- 
tels of the Bhakti movement with Ramananda, Kabir and 
other great names, and whose influence on Sanskritic learn- 
ing in Bengal was immense. The age was fertile in the pro- 
duction of religious and philosophical literature such as Ma- 
dhavacharya’s works on Dharmashastra, and Sayana’s com- 
mentaries followed by other commentators like Mallinatha 
and Kataya Vema, both belonging to South India. So far as 
poetry is concerned, the period is rich in all branches of the 
kavita, devotional, satirical, erotic and allegorical. 

But what is remarkable is the support which the Muslim 
rulers gave to the cultivation of Sanskrit. Muhammad Ghori, 
known in history as Muizzu’d-din Muhammad bin Sam, had 
the effigy of the Hindu goddess Lakshmi as well as a legend 
in Sanskrit on his gold coins. To Zainu’l-Abidin of Kashmir. 
who came to the throne in 1420, goes the credit of ordering 
the completion of the Rajatarangini to the Sanskrit scholar 
Jonaraja and after his death to another Kashmiri learned 
in Sanskrit, Srivara, who brought the Kashmiri annals down 
to 1486. The two parts compiled under the king’s orders 
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are called the Dvitiya Rajatarangini and the Jaina or Tri- © 


tiya Rajatarangini. 

The tradition was continued in the west by the support 
given to Sanskrit learning by the Sultan of Gujarat, Mah- 
mud Begarha (1458-1511), whose Sanskrit poet-laureate, 
Udayaraja, compiled Rajavinoda in seven volumes dealing 
with the life and work of the Sultan. Bhanudatta, who flour- 
ished in the sixteenth century, was the author of Gitagaurisa, 
Rasamanjari and Rasatarangini, and in one of the verses 
addressed to Sher Shah he compares his lines with the stab- 
les of the king containing thousands of horses, and says that 
if people find fault with a line or two that is immaterial in 
the same way as the appearance of a lame or a one-eyed 
horse in the royal stables.1+ 

Akbar and his immediate successor were not only patrons 
of Sanskrit learning but it was their ambition to see the 
gems of Sanskrit literature rendered into the court language, 
Persian. Akbar appointed Bhanuchandra and his disciple 
Siddhachandra to write a commentary on Bana’s Kadambari, 
while Ramchandra wrote Ramavinoda for one of Akbar’s 
officers. Bihari Krishnadas wrote an interesting lexicon 
named Parsi Prakasha in which he gave Sanskrit equivalents 
of Persian terms. There are many other Sanskrit works which 
were compiled during the reign of the great Emperor either 
under his orders or else under the orders of his nobles. 

Akbar’s reign saw the translation of the Mahabharata 
(Razm Nama), and the Ramayana; the story of Nala and 
Damayanti was rendered into Persian by Faizi and named 
Masnavi Nal-o Daman, while ‘Abdu’l-Qadir Badaoni was 
commissioned to translate the Rajatarangini. Moreover, such 
technical works as Bhaskara’s Lilavati, Panchatantra and 
Simhasanadvatrinshatika were also rendered in Persian. 

Jahangir’s reign was also replete with works in Sanskrit. 


The principle books which go back to his reign are Kirti> 


11 There is a difference of opinion regarding Bhanudatta’s daly 
for A. B. Keith puts it down to the thirteenth century. 
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samullasa and Danashahcharitra, by the poet Rudra. But one 
‘of the best known of Sanskrit scholars of the reign of Jahan- 
gir, who lived on to the reign of his son and successor Shah 
Jahan, was Jagannath, a Telugu Brahman of the district of 
West Godavari.. He was slowly attracted to the court of 
Jahangir where he became the Court pandit and was granted 
the title of ‘Panditraj’, He also enjoyed the patronage of 
Nur Jahan’s brother, Asaf Khan. His works, which are well 
known to scholars of Sanskrit, are Manoramakucamardana 
on grammar, Chitramimansakhandana on thetoric, and Asaf- 
vijaya, a eulogy of Asaf Khan. 

Vanshidhar Misra and Harinarayana Misra were Sanskrit 
poets of the court of Shah Jahan, while a number of works 
like Munishvar’s Siddhantasarvabhauma, Bhagavati Sva- 
min’s Kavyavrittaprabodha and Vedangaraja’s Parsi Prak- 
asha have been dedicated to the emperor. 

: A notable work compiled in the reign of Aurangzeb is 
Raghunath’s Muhurtamala, on Auspicious Occasions, while 
Chaturbhuja’s Rasakalpadruma was dedicated to the em- 
peror’s uncle, Shayasta Khan, in which the ‘glory and gran- 
deur’ of the Khan are compared to the Moon and the Sun.!? 

Arabic: It is strange that in spite of the virtual hegemony 
of Muslim rulers in a large part of India during the period 
under review, the output of Arabic literature produced in 
the country was comparatively meagre and was mostly 
confined to religious topics. India had been known to the 
Arabs even before the advent of Islam, and after their con- 
version they came and made permanent settlements on the 
Malabar coast as far back as the second half of the seventh 
century. In the North, after the conquest of Sindh by Muham- 
mad bin Qasim in 711, the Muslims—Arabs and non-Arabs 
—colonised Sindh and Southern Panjab. On the other hand, 
there is hardly an Arabic book on geography written out- 
side India in these early years which does not mention ‘Sind- 

12 Gunda Rao Harkare: “Sanskrit under Mohammedan ——— 
age”, Islamic Culture, October 1952, p. 62. 
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o Hind’ and their people. A vast amount of information on 
the sub-continent is contained in books like Abu’l-Fida’s 
Taqwimu'l-Buldan, Masu‘di’s Muruju’z-zahab, Yaqut’s Mu’j- 
amu’l-Buldan, Qazwini’s Atharu’l-Bilad, Ibn-i Khurdadhbih’s 
Kitabu’l-Masalik and others. Sanskrit books were translated 
into Arabic during Mamun’s caliphate (813-33) and quite 
a number of Hindu physicians had settled down in Baghdad. 
And yet the number of Arabic works produced in India is 
not large. 

This is doubly curious, as right through the period the 
country was full of schools and colleges where Arabic langu- 
age, literature and sciences formed part of the accepted cur- 
riculum. Their courses of study included such high stan- 
dard books as the Muqamat of Hariri, Qazwini’s Shamsiyah, 
Marghinani’s Hidayah, Nasafi’s Madarik, Baidawi’s great 
commentary the Anwaru’l-Tanzil, and Zamakhshari’s Kash- 
shaf. This curriculum obviously owed entirely to foreign au- 
thors, and when the course of studies called ‘The Nizamiyah’ 
was introduced by Mulla Nizamu’d-din (1677-1748) the 
same tradition was followed.1* 

This comparative lack of Indian authorship in Arabic was 
mainly due to the fact that it was Muslim Perso-Turks— 
Turkish in race but Persian in culture—who came and con- 
quered India, and it was again leaders owning Persian cul- 
ture who created Muslim dynasties in the Deccan. It is not 
generally remembered that Mahmud of Ghazna was primari- 
ly an empire builder, and the Muslim settlers in Sindh and 
Multan were over-powered by him in much the same way 
as the Hindu Sahis of the Panjab. It is therefore no won- 
der that it was Persian and not Arabic which was the main 
field of linguistic activities for centuries. 

_ Sindh seems to have produced authors who wrote com- 


13Tt is wrongly supposed that the Dars-i Nizamiyah owes its ori- 
gin to the Seljuqi wazir, Nizamu’l-Mulk Tusi (1017-91); it is a pure- : 
ly Indian system and did not come into existence till Aureapey® intl H 

Teign. 
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mentaries on the Qur’an and the Hadith such as Abu ‘Ata 
al-Aflah, Hajib Abdu’r-Rahman, and poets like Rabib Su- 
haib, but the works of most of them have been lost. In spite 
of Mahmud of Ghazna’s Persian leanings, he was a great 
patron of Arabic literature and we have already seen how 
during his reign Al-Beruni wrote his masterpiece, the 
Kitabu’'l-Hind in Arabic. Beruni was also the author of the 
famous book on astronomy, the Qanun-i Mas‘udi which was 
dedicated to Mahmud’s son, Mas'ud (1030-40), while his 
book, Kitabu’l-Jamahir fi'l-Jawahir was dedicated to Mas‘ud’s 
son, Maudud (1040-48). A century later, Raziyu’d din 
Hasan Umari, who was born at Lahore in 1181, wrote the 
Mashariqu’l-Anwar in which he collected 2246 genuine Tra- 
ditions of the Prophet. Another scientific work in Arabic, 
the Udabu’z-Zakhair was written by Saghani during the 
reign of Iltutmish (1210-36). 

_ There is only one major historical work written in Arabic 
during the period under review, namely, ‘Abdu’l-lah al- 
Makki’s Zafaru’l-Walih which Denison Ross aptly calls the 
Arabic history of Gujarat. There is also an account of the 
coming of the Portuguese in India, written by Zainu’d-din, 
called Tuhfatu’l-Mujahidin, dealing with their struggles from 
1498-1583. There are practically no other histories of any 
note in Arabic written in India. 

The short period of the rule of the Sharqi kings of Jaun- 
pur was a period of artistic upsurge, and we find Qazi Shi- 
habu’d-din writing a number of books on the Qur’an and 
the Traditions in the reign of Ibrahim Sharqi (1401-40). 
Another Jaunpur author was Allah-Diya who also wrote 
many books in Arabic, the best known of which was Hida- 
yatu’l-Figh, while ‘Abdu’l-Awwal was the author of Faizu’l- 
Bari the commentary of Sahih al-Bukhavi. It was at Maha’im 
(present Mahim) that ‘Ali bin Ahmad Maha’imi (died in 
1431) wrote his famous commentary on the Qur’an, the 
Tafsiru’r-Rahman. But one of the most remarkable com- 
mentaries on the Qur’an ever written was the Sawati ‘u’-Il- 
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ham, a big tome in two volumes without a single dotted let- 
ter right through, a feat which will be manifest when it is 
known that more than fifty per cent of the Arabic letters are 
dotted. j 

The Sufis exercised a very great influence on the life of 
the people, but most of the leaders of the movements have 
left us their works and the reports of their conversations 
either in Persian or in the local languages. One of the earli- 
est of the Sufis, Shaikh Bahau’d-din Zakariya of Multan 
(1170-1226), is said to have left a book on Sufi doctrines 
and practices. One of the Sufi authors was ‘Abdu’l-Haq of 
Delhi (1551-1642), whose book, the Akhbaru’l-Akhyar is 
still used as a standard work of reference. He was also the 
author of Lam‘at, a commentary on the well-known book of 
Traditions, the Mishkatu’l-Masabih. Gujarat produced quite 
a number of Sufis, commentators of the Qur’an and scholars 
of Hadith literature, such as Syed Ja‘far (died 1647), Badr-i 
‘Alam (died 1674) and ‘Abdu’l-Malik Bayabani (died 
1562). Many other works of a religious character were pro- 
duced in Gujarat such at Muhammad bin Tahir’s Majma ‘u’l- 
Bihar, which is a dictionary of the Hadith literature, and 
other books of a like character. But few books can excel 
the vast erudition which must have gone into the production 
of ‘Ali al-Muttaqi’s great work, the Kanzu’l-‘Ummal, a com- 
pendium and a book .of reference to the whole corpus of 
Apostolic Traditions. 

In the Deccan the Bahmanis had a particular leaning to- 
wards the Arabs, and attracted scholars, statesmen and sol- 
diers from over the seas and other parts of the sub-continent. 
Thus we find Muhammad al-Makhzumi migrating from 
Gujarat to Gulbarga in the time of Ahmad Shah I (1422- 
36) and completing his volumnious work on Arabic gram- 
mar, entitled Manhalu’s Safi fi Sharhi’l-Wafi, there in Decem- 
ber 1422. Later Mahmud Gawan, the Bahmani wazir, en- 
couraged Arabic learning by the foundation of the famous 
Madrasa at Bidar in 1476 (which still bears testimony to 
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his love of learning) and drew scholars from abroad. It was 
to him that Jalalu’d-din Dawwani, the translator of the 
famous Akhlag-i Jalali, dedicated his work, the Shawakilu’l 
Hur, a commentary on Shaikh Shihabu’d-din Suhrawardi’s 
famous book, the Hayakilu’n-Nur. But apart from stray 
Arabic poems interspersed in the collection of Gawan’s 
letters, the Riyazu’l-Insha, he has left nothing in Arabic. 
Among the Qutb Shahi monarchs there seems to be a 
slight leaning towards Arabic in the time of Muhammad- 
Quli Qutb Shah (1612-26), and the beautiful Arabic ins- 
cription on the tombstone of his brother, Muhammad 
Amin, is an indication of the growing scholarship in that 
language.!* But it was in the reign of ‘Abdu’l-lah (1626-72) 
that Arabic learning began to bear considerable fruit. Thus 
Muhammad Ali Karbala’i dedicated his book Hadaiq Qutb 
Shahi to him, while another important book in Arabic writ- 
ten during his reign was the Tafsiru’l-Qur’an by Muhazibu’d- 
din Damamini.* There is also Hakim Nizamu’d-din Gilani’s 
Shajratu’d-Danish, consisting of more than a hundred bro- 
chures, pamphlets and extracts from other works, on a vari- 
ety of subjects such as medicine, law, philosophy and lite- 
rature.1® As is well known, ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah married 
one of his daughters to Syed Ahmad, who was born and 
lived at Mecca. The marriage was issueless, but Syed Ahmad 
had a son by another wife, named Syed ‘Ali, who had Sad- 
rud-din as his pre-nomen. This Syed “Ali has left two books 
of importance, named Sulwatu’l-Gharib and Sulafatu’l-‘Asr. 
one giving a vivid account of the author’s journey from Mecca 
to Golkonda, while the other is a kind of biographical dic- 
tionary of the Arabic poets of the eleventh .century Hijri 
(1592-1688). Syed ‘Ali was also the author of Ma‘ashiratu’l- 
Ikhwan, a book which freely applies. Persian metres and 


14For the inscription see Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1915-16, 
. 30. 
18 MSS, Salar Jung Library, Tafsir-i Imamiyah, No. 6. 

16 MSS, Asafiyah, Majami‘, No. 39. - 
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forms to Arabic poetry, showing how much the Arabs of 
the Deccan were influenced by the Persian language and its 
literature.2” 

Persian: The dawn of the Medieval Period of Indian his- 
tory was marked by two phenomena. As we have already 
noticed, Sanskrit had more or less spent its force, while the 
modern Indian languages, which were then germinating out 
of the seeds sown by Sanskrit in different parts of India, 
were still too weak to be linguistically effective. It was at 
this juncture that a language already well developed and 
in the prime of its youth was introduced into the country 
by the Perso-Turks. It is no wonder that Persian slowly but 
surely took the place of Sanskrit as the cementing force of 
the country, and held its own till it had become effete and 
was given a violent jerk by the English language. During 
the Medieval Period, Hindus and Muslims, whose mother 
tongue was not Persian, vied with each other to learn this 
language of culture, and India produced Persian literature 
in all its branches, which compared well with the literature 
of Persia. Persian was saturated so much in the rising lan- 
guages of the country that it contributed thousands of words 
to the vocabulary not merely of Hindi and Urdu but also 
of Bengali, Marathi and Gujarati, and even now the attempt 
to eradicate these words from our languages has not met 
with success. 

Another feature of the period was that most of the Rulers, 
both at Delhi and in other political centres, were either poets 
and prose writers in Persian in their own right or else were 
patrons of the language. Babar’s Tozuk (which was origi- 
nally in the Chaghatai Turki) and Jahangir’s Tozuk are 
models of clarity, while the Humayun Nama is almost a class 
by itself. In the south, most of the rulers of the Qutb Shahi 
dynasty and some of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty were poets 


17 Sulwatu'l-Gharib, MSS, Salar Jung, Tarikh ‘Arabi, No. 4; Sula- 


faut'd'-Asr, MSS, Asafiyah, Tarajim ‘Arabi, No. 50; Ma‘ashiru’l-Ikh- 
wan, attached to Syed Ali’s Diwan, MSS, Asafiyah, No. 144. 
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and patrons of the Persian language. As is well-known, 
Humayun had to fly to Persia before the onslaught of Sher 
Shah and was at the court of Shah Tahmasp Safawi of Iran 
for fifteen long years, and quite naturally he imbibed Persian 
language to the fullest extent.1* In the South the progenitor 
of the Qutb Shahi dynasty was descended from Perso-Tur- 
Kish progenitors while the ‘Adil Shahis of Bijapur claimed 
descent from the sultans of Turkey but had adopted Persian 
as their court language. 

Apart from that, there was a continuous influx of Per- 
sians and.other Persian speaking peoples into the Deccan 
from over the seas which created acute political problems 
in that region, while in the north even the Central Asians, 
Turkomans, and others who migrated to India adopted Per- 
sian as the language of culture.}9 

~ It was therefore quite natural that Persian should be ac- 
corded the fullest opportunities for expansion. If we look 
at the linguistic trends of Medieval India there is no branch 
of Persian literature which is not represented in India. In 
prose, Indo-Persian chronicles, dictionaries, encyclopaedias, 
belles-lettres, religious books of merit, and histories and 
chronicles ranging from universal to local histories abound. 

Medieval historical literature may be classified mainly 
under three heads, namely, (i) Royal Memoirs; (ii) Chroni- 
cles written under the orders of the rulers; and (iii) Chro- 
nicles written independently by private persons. The only 
two memoirs which come under the first category are Tozuk- 
& Babari and Tozuk-i Jahangiri, both of which have been 


' 18 Jt is even surmised by some that he became a Shi‘a, for other- 
wise he could not hope to get as much help from the Safawi mon- 
arch. 

* 19The expansion of the Persian language in India was such that 
in the early days of the British occupation communications from 
even the Raja of Travancore (which had never been under Muslim 
rule) to the Governor-General used to be in Persian. See List. of 
Exhibits at the Nineteenth Session of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission, 1942, Nos. 142, 143, 188. 
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mentioned already. Of these, Babar’s is certainly more sober, 
more accurate and more descriptive, while Jahangir’s Me- 
moirs are frank even to the extent sometimes of bad taste. 
They are, however, historically accurate, as they describe 
his likes and dislikes, his reforms, remission of certain taxes, 
and so on. 

It was Akbar who began the practice of ordering the 


compilation of a detailed chronicle of his reign, and he chose.- 


his confidant and minister, Abu’l-Fazl, to do so. Abu’l Fazl’s 
Akbar Nama gives a detailed history of the reign up to the 
Emperor’s forty-sixth regnal year, while his A’in-i Akbari is 
an encyclopaedic treasure of statistics about the empire. The 
tradition was followed by Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurang- 
zeb. Jahangir commissioned Muhammad Sharif Mu‘tamad 


Khan to compile Igbal Nama Jahangiri which covers the. 


whole of the Mughal period with particular stress on the 
history of Jahangir, which forms the third volume. The 


author was ordered to condense Jahangir’s Memoirs up to~ 


the 19th year, while the rest of the reign was to be written 
out independently. Shah Jahan recalled ‘Abdu’l-Hamid 
Lahori, who was then living in retirement at Patna, to under- 
take the compilation of the chronicle of the reign which he 
named Badshah Nama, covering twenty years of the reign. 
Similarly, Muhammad Kazim’s ‘Alamgir Nama was compil- 
ed under Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir’s orders, but the Emperor for- 
bade its continuation “for the cultivation of inward piety 
was preferable to the ostentatious display of his achieve- 
ments.” The Ma’athir-i ‘Alamgiri brings down the annals to 
1710, ie., three years after ‘Alamgir’s death, and is parti- 
cularly rich in the description of the campaigns in the Dec- 
can, which was included in the book without the knowledge 
of the emperor. Under the same category may be placed 
Nizamu’d-din Ahmad’s Hadigatu’s Salatin, which is a rather’ 
pompous chronicle of the reign of ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah 


(1626-72) and takes one almost day to day during the 


period ending in January 1644. 
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These ‘official’ histories or chronicles give us a most 
minute picture of the transactions at the Court as well as’ 
furnish us with a record of postings of high officials. But 
they are naturally uncritical and even laudatory, and are 
prone to exaggerate even the minute achievements of the 
rulers. Moreover, it is only with certain flights of imagina- 
tion that one can build up the economic and social image of 
the countryside by collecting the meagre data to be found 
in these books. 

Under the third category may be placed numerous his- 
tories dealing with the Sultanate and the Empire as well as 
the other regions. Beginning with the Taju’l-Ma’athir of 
Hasan Nishapuri, who died in 1205, Tabagat-i Nasiri of 
Minhaj-i Siraj who completed it in 1259, we come to Amir 
Khusrau’s semi-historical poems and prose writings such as 
Tughlug Nama and Nuh Sipihr, which is a history of Qut- 
bu’d-din Mubarak Shah Khilji’s reign. Ziyau’d-din Barani’s 
Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi comes down to the sixth regnal year 
of Firoz Tughlug (1357), and is one of the chief authorities 
of contemporary history including the stormy rule of Mu- 
hammad bin Tughlug. In the same way the Futuhu’s Salatin 
of ‘Isami (completed in 1350) deals with the pacification 
of the Deccan after the revolution which created the Bah- 
mani Kingdom. The history of Gujarat is represented chiefly 
by Mir’at-i Sikandari of Shaikh Sikandar, which was com- 
pleted in 1613, and Mir’at-i Ahmadi of Mirza Muhammad. 
Hasan which comes down to about 1760. 

- Two of the earliest non-official histories of the Mughal 
period are Humayun Nama of Humayun’s sister Gulbadan 
Begam, which has been mentioned above, and Tazkiratu’l- 
Wagi‘at of Humayun’s ewer-bearer, Jauhar Aftabchi. One 
of the greatést of medieval chronicles is ‘Abbas Khan Sar- 
wani’s (or Sharwani’s) Tarikh-i Sher Shahi which deals with 
the reformer King, Sher Shah Suri, who.was the forerunner 
of Akbar in many ways. ‘Abdu’l Baqi Nihawandi’s Ma’athir-« 
Rahimi is mainly a life story of the great diplomat, scholar 
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and Hindi writer, ‘Abdu’r-Rahim Khan Khan-i Khanan; 
Mulla ‘Abdu’l-Qadir Badaoni’s book, Muntakhabu’t-Tawarikh, 
which was compiled in 1595, may be said to be the first cri- 
tical history of Akbar’s policy. Muhammad Swaleh Kambo’s 
Shah Jahan Nama gives a day to day record of Shah Jahan’s 
reign. Muhammad Hashim Khafi Khan’s history, the Mun- 
takhabu'l Lubab, is a record of events of the Mughal Empire 
up to 1719 and is particularly valuable when it deals with 
Aurangzeb’s reign. The great siege of Golkonda by Aurang- 
zeb is recorded by Ni‘mat Khan ‘Ali in his short and rather 
cynical work, the Waqai’ Muhasara-i Haidarabad. Pethaps 
the last important work which may be said to belong to 
this category is Shah Nawaz Khan’s Ma‘athiru’l-Umara, 
which was completed in 1771 and is a storehouse of the bio- 
graphies of the nobility, mainly of the Mughal Empire, both 
Hindu and Muslim. This does not exhaust the long list of 
highly useful chronicles of the period which runs through 
many reigns right to 1764 when the backbone of the Em- 
pire was broken and the Mughal Emperor became a pen- 
sioner of the East India Company. 

The Deccan has given to the world the monumental Gul- 
shan-i Ibrahimi by Abu’l-Qasim Hindu Shah Ferishta who 
compiled it in the reign of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II of Bijapur 
in 1611, and in spite of its exaggerations and faux pas it 
may be regarded as the most compendious of chronicles that 
Medieval India has produced. We have also the Burhan-i 
Ma@athir of ‘Ali b. ‘Aziz Tabataba of Ahmadnagar which 
deals with the Bahmanis and the Succession States right up to 
1694, the Tadhkiratu’l-Muluk which was completed at Bija- 
pur in 1611,?° and the volumnious Tarikh-i Muhammad 
Qutb Shah? dealing with the history of the Qutb Shahi dy- 
nasty from its inception to 1617. Khurshah’s book, called 
Tarikh Elchi Nizam Shah,?* was compiled at Golkonda in 


20MSS Asafiyah, Tarikh Farsi, 1081. 
21 MSS Many copies exist e.g. Asafiyah, Tarikh Farsi, 401. 
22.MSS, Asafiyah, Tarikh 1330. 
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the time of Ibrahim Qutb Shah in 1628 and is meant to 
be the history of the Muslim world “from the Creation to 
the present day.” It is rather quaint that it leaves the his- 
tory of Golkonda undescribed, and the promise that it would 
be dealt with in a separate volume has not been kept. There 
is also the Ma’athir-i Qutb Shahi by Mahmud Nishapuri, 
which was completed between 1624 and 1629, and which 
gives only a brief sketch of the reign of Muhammad Qutb 
Shah.? Lastly, Fuzuni Astrabadi’s book Futuhat-i ‘Adil 
Shahi was completed during the reign of Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah of Bijapur. 

There are four metrical histories of the Qutb Shahi dy- 
nasty, all of them ending in the reign of Muhammad-Quli 
Qutb Shah, namely Nisbat Nama Shahryari,?* which was 
completed in 1607, Nasab Nama Shahryari,?® ending in the 
first year of Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah’s reign (1580), 
Tarikh-i Qutb Shahi,2* dedicated to Muhammad-Quli Qutb 
Shah, and Tawarikh-i Qutb Shahi,?" also compiled in the 
reign of Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah. Although all the four 
were compiled more or less in the same period and although 
certain verses are common to two or more of these works, 
still there are differences which make us consider them as 
distinct works. 

_ There was not a branch of Persian language and litera- 
ture in which the Hindus did not excel, and scholarship in 
history is represented by many distinguished works by them. 
One of the most distinguished of these, Chandrabhan, who 
always liked to suffix his name by the name of his caste, 
‘Brahman’, produced his Chahar Chaman about 1680. He 
was followed by Rai Bindraban, who completed his Lubbu’t 


23 Ethe, op. cit., 463. 

24 Ivonow: Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, No. 690. 

25 Ibid., No. 691. 

26 Ethe, op. cit., No. 1486. 

27 MSS Salar Jung Library, Adab, Nazm Farsi, No. 1101. 
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Tawarikh in 1690. This was followed by Ishwar Das Nagar’s 


Futuhat-i ‘Alamgiri in 1731, and Bhimsen Budhanpuri’s Nus- 
kha-i Dilkusha a few years later. There are two books named 
Khulasatu’t-Tawarikh, one by Sujan Rai who died in 1695, 
and the other by Jagjivan Das who completed his book in 
1709. Both are epitomised histories of India, mostly based 
on Ferishta’s work. One of the last in the list of medieval 
Hindu historians is Girdhari Lal Ahqar who compiled his 


Tarikh-i Zafarah in 1785.There were scores of minor Hindu. 
historians such as Hiraman who wrote his Gwaliar Nama in. 


Aurangzeb’s reign, and Narayan Kaul who completed his 
Tarikh-i Kashmir in 1710. 

The period was prolific in other branches of Persian lite- 
rature as well, and both prose and poetry were patronised 
by Medieval kings, emperors and local magnates, Hindu and 
Muslim. As early as the thirteenth century, Fakhr-i Mudab- 
bir wrote the Adabu’l Harb, dealing with the science of 
warfare and the Persian translation of Al-Beruni’s Kitabu’s- 


Saydana or ‘Book of Drugs’ which was completed about. 


1215. In 1220 ‘Awfi Bhakkari wrote the Lubabu’b Albab 
under orders of the Turkish general Nasiru’d-din Qubacha. 

The versatile poet philosopher, linguist and annalist, 
Amir Khusrau (1253-1325) was a finished Persian scholar 
and wrote a number of poems and romances in Persian, and 
he is looked upon as the greatest Persian poet of India.”* 
His famous Khamsa of four mathnavis was completed be- 
tween 1298 and 1301 and was dedicated to ‘Alau’d-din 
Khalji. 


Persian was one of the vehicles employed by the gear 
Sufis whose contribution to the language cannot be minimis- . 


ed. The early part of the Middle Ages was a period of the 
promulgation of the Sufi doctrine in India. Shaikh Muinu’d- 
din Chishti, the saint of Ajmer (1142-1235), had already 


reached India before the Perso-Turkish settlement. There 
28 History and pare oy the Indian — The Delhi Sultans. 


p- 501. 
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were many Sufi saints of eminence who enriched Indo-Persian 
literature by their malfuzat or records of conversation as well 
as by their permanent works, only a few of which can be enu- 
merated, here. Thus, Khwaja Bakhtiyar Kaki, who was 
Khwaja Muinu’d-din Chishti’s contemporary, collected his 
sayings, called Dala’ilu’l-Arifin. Baba Farid Ganjshakar 
(1175-1265) compiled the sayings of Khwaja Baktiyar Kaki 
and named the collection Fawaidu’s-Salikin; he has also left 
us a record of his own esoteric experiences, called Asraru’l- 
Auliya. Amir Khushrau, who was an ardent disciple of Niza- 
mu’ddin Aulia, has left us the malfuzat of the latter, called 
Afzalu’sh-Shawahid, while Saiyyid ‘Ali Sanjari has compiled a 
record of his conversations under the name of Fawa’idu'l- 
Fu’ad. In the south, the saint of Gulbarga, Hazrat Banda 
Nawaz (1321-1422), was a prolific writer and it is said that 
he has written more than one hundred books and pamphlets, 
all relating to Sufism. Some of them are well-known, such as 
Jawami‘ul-Kilam, Asmaru’l Asrar, Khatima and other works. 

A prince who had an eclectic mind and who paid the 
highest penalty for his philosophical leanings was Dara Shi- 
koh, the eldest son of the Emperor Shah Jahan. He ranks 
high among those who were influenced by the Sufi doctrine 
and was himself a Persian scholar of note. His book, Safina- 
tu’l-Aulia, is mainly a collection of the biographies of Mus- 
lim saints, while in his Majma‘u'l-Bahrain he has attempted 
to bring Islamic and Hindu doctrines together in the light 
of the unity of God. He translated parts of the Upanishads 
into Persian and named it Sirr-i Akbar. 

Akbar’s reign had already seen the translation of several 
Sanskrit classics into Persian. Faizi, one of the Navratnas 
of Akbar, translated the Mahabharata into Persian and wrote 
a mathnavi called. Nal-Daman based on the story of Nala 
and Damayanti. He also translated some highly technical 
Sanskrit works into Persian. The historian Mulla ‘Abdu’l- ~~ 


Qadir Badaoni translated the Ramayana into Persian. Ak- — - 
bar’s court was the rendezvous of all that was best ‘in Per- = : 
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sian literature, and many poets of note, such as ‘Urfi of 
Shiraz, Naziri of Nishapur and Ghazzali of Mashhed, were 
attracted to it. 

The same traditions were continued by Jahangir, Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb. The great poet, Talib-i Amuli, was 
the poet-laureate at the court of Jahangir and Abu’ Talib 
Kalim held the same position in Shah Jahan’s reign. Muh- 
sin-i Fani, who fell into disfavour with Shah Jahan, wrote 
a well-known work, the Dabistan-i Mazahib, on the different 
religions of India. Although Aurangzeb was not an author 
himself, his letters and records of his conversations have 
been collected under the titles of Kalimat-i Tayyibat, Ruqqa- 
‘at-i ‘Alamgiri and Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, and they throw some 
light on the character of the Emperor and the general condi- 
tions in the Empire. Two rather striking books show how 
much Hindu learning had penetrated among the Muslims; 
Abw’ Sa‘id al-Humain compiled Nizami-i Anjum on Hindu as- 
trology, and Mirza Fakhru’d-din wrote the Tuhfatu’l-Hind 
on Hindu prosody and rhetoric. 

We have already noted that the Deccan was a kind of 
happy hunting ground of the Persians and Persian speak- 
ing peoples from over the seas. There was a constant diplo- 
matic relationship between Iran and the Bahmanis, followed 
by even closer relationships between Iran and the Bahmani 
Succession States. Unfortunately, Azari Isfara’ini’s metrical 
history of the Bahmanis, called Bahman Nama, is lost and 
its existence can only be surmised by many of its verses 
quoted in Ferishta’s history. Perhaps the greatest pat- 
ron of Persian learning during the Bahmani period was the 
Bahmani wazir, Mahmud Gawan, who arrived at the Bah- 
mani capital, Bidar, from Persia in 1453 and ended his life 
as the result of a murderous conspiracy in 1481. In the col- 
lection of his letters, called Riyazu’l-Insha, we find his letters 
to some of the foremost men of learning in Persia such as 
Maulana Nuru’d-din Jami, Shaikh Sadru’d-din Rawasi. 
Sharfu’d-din ‘Ali el-Yazdi, Khwaja Shamsu’d-din Juwaini 
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and many others. Besides his letters, which are a paragon 
of the ornate style then in vogue in the Persian language, he 
has left us a book called Manaziru’l Insha on the art of dic- 
tion in Persian. 

At least two of the Bahmani Succession States are noted for 
their promotion of Persian learning, namely, Bijapur and Gol- 
konda. All the Kings of Golkonda from Jamshid (1543-50) 
onwards were poets of some note. There was so much in- 
flux of Persian historians, poets and litterateurs in the time 
of Ibrahim Qutb Shah (1550-80) that an outlet had to be 
found for the seething millions of the walled city of Gol- 
konda, leading to the founding of the city of Haidarabad in 
1592. The Persification of the new capital was so complete 
that in one of his odes the Peshwa of the Kingdom, Mir- 
Mu’min, addressing Muhammad Qutb Shah in 1611, says 
that while Shah Abbas had completely remodelled his capi- 
tal, Isfahan, the King of Tilang had converted Haidarabad 
into a second Isfahan. The Peshwa Ibn-i Khatun, who had 
served as the Qutb Shahi envoy to Iran, took a personal in- 
terest in Persian studies in the kingdom. Here it is necessary 
to mention ‘Ali b. Taifur Bustami’s Hada’iqu’s Salatin®® com- 
piled in 1681, which is a collection of lives of eminent 
Persian and Indo-Persian poets; the Persian dictionary 
Burhan-i Qati‘ by Muhammad Husain Tabrizi, compiled in 
the reign of ‘Abdu’l-!ah Qutb Shah in 1651; Abu’ ‘Imad’s 
encyclopaedic Khirgatu'l-Ulum in six volumes; and Mir 
Mu’min’s small but extremely useful and scientific brochure, 
the Risala-i Migdariyah,®° which deals with a minute des- 
cription of weights and measures current in his days. 

It is impossible here to give even a bare list of the poets, 
prose writers, astronomers, physicians and authors who have 
enriched the Persian language during the Indian Middle 
Ages. What is important is that Persian learning equally 
attracted both Hindus and Muslims all over India and was 


29 MSS, Salar Jung, Tarikh Farsi, 213. 
80 MSS, Salar Jung, Tib. 127. 
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a symbol of the general trend of the cultural goodwill which 
existed in the country. 


The Link Twins: Urdu and Hindi 


From the foregoing broad enunciation of the linguistic de- 
velopment in India since the year 1000, the following trend 
would be noted: (i) Sanskrit, which had been a kind of link 
language for many centuries, had developed into a langu- 
age of the learned and had practically lost its moorings with 
the people; (ii) Persian was confined only to the official 
élite and never took root as a national language; consequent- 
ly it lost ground with the recession of the official patronage; 
(iii) Arabic had; like Sanskrit, a religious tinge about it 
and remained a vehicle mostly of Islamic thought and of 
borrowed ornate poetry; (iv) languages with grammatical 
peculiarities of their own, and comparatively easy declensions 
and conjugations, slowly but surely took hold of the mas- 
ses, who actively, though unconsciously, assisted in their 
spreading over certain definite regions; (v) in spite of the 
geographical configuration of the country there was a large 


amount of give and take between North and South, East and © 


West, and a link language was needed to fill the vacuum. 
We have dealt with the rise of some of the typical regional 
languages and their general trends. Of the languages of the 
great North Indian Plain only Bengali has been touched upon. 
Like all other regions, this vast area, comprising mainly 
what is now Eastern Panjab, Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and Madhya Pradesh, could not fail to develop janata-bhashas 
of its own. The area was so vast and its historical develop- 
ment so varied that not one but a number of dialects appear- 
ed such as Bangaru, Brajbhasha, Khari Boli, Haryani in the 
west; Bundeli, Malavi and Rajasthani in the centre; and 
Awadhi, Maithili, Bhojpuri. and Bihari in the east. There 
were many other local dialects which differed almost from 
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place to place. For the sake of convenience Grierson has 
grouped the western dialects under the generic term ‘Western 
Hindi’, and the eastern under ‘Eastern Hindi’. But it should 
be remembered that in the earlier period of linguistic transi- 
tion in North India, the word ‘Hindi’ or ‘Hindawi’ was the 
term freely used not for the Sanskritised language with its 
moorings in Hindu religion, but for the language which was 
being created by the contact of colonists from the north- 
west and the people inhabiting the land. The term was used 
more in contradistinction to Persian, although the script 
which was increasingly being used remained Persian, modi- 
fied in the time of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1518) by the addi- 
tion of letters to suit Sanskrit consonants like t, d, r, as well 
as aspirated sounds. The word ‘Hindi’ as a generic name 
for the language written in devanagari characters did not 
come into use till the end of the eighteenth century. In fact 
the term ‘Urdu’ was not specifically used for the language 
written in modified Persian script till Mus-hafi (1750-1824), 
and even Syed Ahmad Khan (1719-98) and Ghalib (1797- 
1869) used the word ‘Hindi’ for what had already come 
to be called ‘Urdu’. 

Urdu and Hindi may be regarded as twin languages as 
both developed in practically the same region, Urdu in the 
area of Khari Boli and Haryani round about Delhi, and 
Hindi in the area of Braj, round about Mathura and Agra. 
But they had a fairly long genealogy, and when they grew 
up they changed not merely their names but also their cha- 
racter. Hindi passed the barrier of the Jamuna, which sepa- 
rated the country of Braj from the region of Khari Boli, 
and it was this form which proved to be the nucleus of what 
came to be regarded as Hindi proper. Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji says, “the Khari Boli form of Hindi, which has 
been accepted by the Indian Constitution as the Official Lan- 
guage of India, is one of the youngest of Indian languages,” 
for “it did not come into literary use in any appreciable scale 
before A.D. 1800, and its affected literary enjoyment only 
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started after 1850.”2! He goes on to say that in the narrow 
and “strictly scientific sense” Hindi literature means prima- 
rily the literature in Brajbhasha, the language of Braj. The 
two regions, namely that of Khari Boli and Braj are adja- 
cent to each other, and the two languages which emanated 
from these were destined to become the link languages for 
practically the whole of India, Urdu replacing the foreign 
Persian, then English replacing Urdu, and finally Hindi now 
attempting to replace English. 

It is not possible to trace the origin of ‘proto-Urdu’ from 
1027, when the Punjab was annexed to the Ghazni, to 1205, 
when Qutbu’d-din Aibak established the Perso-Turkish 
Kingdom of Delhi. But once the composite language was on 
a firm footing, its progress was certain. Delhi became the 
meeting place of languages (which it has remained since) 
and it was the need for intercommunication not merely be- 
tween the people from the Braj and the Khari Boli areas but 
also between them and the Perso-Turkish colonists which 
went to form the language. The structure of the current lan- 
guage remained more or less the same, but nouns and what 
may be called ‘nominal verbs’, were introduced to a large 
extent, thus leading the way to a further assimilation of 
foreign words. Added to this was the rekhta or ‘pouring’ of 
whole Persian and even Arabic words and phrases in poems 
which were composed in Brajbhasha, a process in which 
Amir Khusrau excelled. This language, which Khusrau calls 
‘Zaban-i-Dihli’, naturally began to hold sway over the vast 
North Indian Plain and Rajasthan by reason of there being 
no geographical impediments, as well as by the widening 
of the political power of Delhi. 


$1 Chatterji, S. K.: Section on ‘Hindi’ in The History and Culture 
of the Indian People, Vol. VI, p. 499. It should be remembered that 
the word ‘Hind’ is an Arabic term for indicating the lands beyond 
‘Sind’, and the word ‘Hindi’ (meaning ‘pertaining to Hind’) is also 
an adjective formed from ‘Hind’ according to the Arabic gramma- 
tical method.: aa 
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This useful idiom, a symbol of the fusion of cultures which 
was one of the distinctive features of Medieval India, was. 
taken to the Deccan by the traders, saints, Sufis and politi- 
cians who migrated to Deogiri, renamed Daulatabad, at the 
bidding of Muhammad bin Tughlug in 1326, Although Dau- 
latabad was forsaken by the capricious Emperor, it became 
the centre of the newly founded Bahmani Kingdom which 
later extended from sea to sea. The new idiom, which per- 
sisted as a spoken language, especially in the khangahs of 
the Sufis and in the market place, with perhaps an influx 
of words from the local languages, saw its first use in lite- 
rary prose in the Mi‘raju’l-‘Ashiqin and Hidayatnama of 
Hazrat Banda Nawaz of Gulbarga. As is well known 
the Bahmani Kingdom gave place to what are collec- 
tively called the Five Kingdoms of the Deccan early in the 
sixteenth century. Bijapur and Golkonda, capitals of the “Adil 
Shahi and Qutb Shahi kingdoms respectively, became the 
centres from which the new idiom, here called ‘Dakhni’ or 
‘Hindawi’, was diffused throughout the great table-land and 
thence to'the ruins of the Empire of Vijayanagar. The Dec- 
can produced not merely saints who composed poems and 
prose works in ‘proto-Urdu’ Dakhni like Banda Nawaz, 
Miranji Shamsu’l-‘Ushshaq, laymen like Wajhi (1600-40), 
Ghawwasi (1639), and Ibn-i Nishati (1655), but also royal 
personages like Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah (1580-1612) 
and ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah (1626-72). When Aurangzeb 
eliminated the last two Bahmani Succession States in 1686 
and 1687, a fresh wave of the composite language was car- 
ried to three-fourths of peninsular India. 

_ As has been related above, the word ‘Urdu’ was not ap- 
plied to this synthetic language which had enveloped the 
whole country. Although the term ‘rekhia’ gradually came to 
-mean the language rather than merely a linguistic form, still 
even that was not applied exclusively to it. Originally, ‘Urdu’ 
was a short form of ‘Zaban-i Urdu’, the language principallyr 
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of the Army in its relationship with the common people.* 
The language which came to be designated by that name was 
certainly not a mere ‘form’ of Hindi, for the simple reason 
that there was no ‘Hindi’ proper when the composite langu- 
age took root. 

Its difference from what came to be called ‘Hindi’ in a 
generic sense, lay in its nouns, many of which were culled 
from Persian; in its meters, which were different from Sans- 
krit meters; and in its script. Whether it was called ‘Hindawi’ 
or ‘Rekhta’, it was written in modified Persian characters as 
against the ‘proto-Hindi’, all the variants of which were writ- 
ten in nagari or ‘urban’ characters which came to be called 
‘Devanagari’ consequent on its religious appeal. This was, 
however, no bar to the ‘proto-Hindi’ forms, Braj, Awadhi or 
Dakhni, being adopted as vehicles of their ideas by the Mus- 
lims, and the poems of Malak Muhammad Ja’isi (1540), 
“Abdu’r-Rahim Khan Khan-i Khanan (1555-1627), Ibrahim . 
‘Adil Shah II (1580-1627) and Mubarak ‘Ali Bilgrami 
(1583) are regarded as classical in much the same way as 
the poems of any Hindu bhakt or saint. 

The Bhakti movement, with its devotion to one God, in 
the shape of Sri Rama or Sri Krishna, was the centre from 
which Rajasthani, Awadhi, Brajbhasha and Bhojpuri spread. 
One of the earliest poems written in ‘proto-Hindi’ was Chand 
Bardai’s Prithviraja Raso compiled in the twelfth century. 
These ‘proto-Hindi’ forms passed through the mathas of 
bhaktas like Ramananda (1400-70), Surdas (1483-1563), 
Tulsidas (1532-1614) and others. A great follower of Ra- 
mananda was the Muslim weaver, Kabir (1440-1518), who 
eschewed idol worship, and Guru Nanak (1469-1538) who, 
like the Muslims, believed in an incorporeal God. 

. One of the main differences in the atmospheres in which 
‘proto-Urdu’ or ‘proto-Hindi’ were nurtured is that the for- 

32 ‘Urdu’ from Ordu which is the Turkish for ‘army’, possibly de- 
rived from Latin Ordo meaning ‘a line’ or ‘row’; Orthos in Greek 
means ‘straight’. dis 
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mer was much more secular and was prompted mostly by 
non-religious elements who were willing to cull what was 
necessary from other sources, while the protagonists of the 
latter were far more conservative and religious-minded and 
were prone to preserve not merely the structure but also the 
vocabulary of the language. 

However, the basic structure of the two link languages 
remained more or less identical. While there are hundreds 
of ‘proto-Hindi’ words found in poems in Dakhni like those 
of Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah, founder of Haiderabad 
(1612-27), there are scores of Persian words even in the 
Ramayana of Tulsidas (1532-1634). Towards the end of 
the period under review, purism in Hindi grew apace, and 
tatbhav words, i.e., Sanskrit words which had changed their 
form according to the genius of the new language, gave place 
to a larger proportion of tatsam Sanskrit words in their ori- 
ginal form, leading to the widening of the gulf between de- 
veloped literary Hindi and developed literary Urdu. The 
chasm widened till Urdu and Hindi became two distinct lan- 
guages. But the stage had not yet arrived when, as Keay 
says, “modern High Hindi was developed from Urdu by 
the exclusion of Persian and Arabic words and their substi- 
tution by those of . . . Sanskrit or Hindi.”** 

83 Keay: Hindi Literature, p. 4. 
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MUHAMMAD.QULI QUTB SHAH if 


Founder of Haidarabad 


-H. K. SHERWANI 


4 
In many ways Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah is one of the unique 
personalities of medieval Tilang (for that is the name of the Kingdom . 
which was later called “Golkonda” by the Europeans after its fortress; y 
Capital). A patron of literature in Dakhni, Telugu and Persian, au 
of the first voluminous Kulliyat or anthology of his poems, a great arc 
tect and founder of the well-planned city of Haidarabad (the “ 
of Haidar” as he calls it in his poems), he holds a prominent plac 
the history of medieval Deccan. His reign.saw the gradual influx of hy 














Mughals in the Deccan and the conquest of Ahmadnagar by Akb 1r’s 
army in 1600 which opened the route further southwards. But the/jpro- 
gress of the Mughals was checked for a while by such stalwart per mal- 


_ ities as Chand Bibi and Malik "Ambar. Still the Mughals were n sable 


to exercise their hegemony over the Qutb Shahi dominions fot 





ASPECTS OF ANCIENT INDIAN CULTURE,. | 


A. L. BASHAM . Ve 
This book has grown out of a series of three lectures deliveret |by Pro- 
fessor A. L. Basham, the distinguished British indologist, in January 
1964 under the auspices of the Heras Institute of Indian History and 
Culture, Bombay. ai 
Professor Basham, who discusses life and thought in 












principally in‘its social, political and religious. contexts, a Sat cer- © 
tain conclusions which are contrary to those generally acceptéd,’ whether 
in India or the West. He is of the opinion that ancient Indi in society 





was, contrary to the modern general belief in its corporate#¢haracter, 
fundamentally individualistic. He also stresses that the ideal political 
structure envisaged in ancient India was more in the wnature'of a fede- — 
ration of internally independent states unlike the commonplage 
that India in the past was happy only under a single,)centralizit 
ernment. In his final lecture, Professor Basham make$ a sharp 
tion between the nature of Indian religious thought dnd 
tudes of mind, contrasting the “inclusiveness” of the fo mer 
“exclusiveness” of the latter. . i 
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